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THE WILD PIGEON. 


THE two notices which appear in this week’s paper of 
the occurrence of the passenger pigeon call renewed at- 
tention to the subject of this bird’s disappearance, on 
which so much has been written. The contrast between 
the enormous former abundance of the pigeon and its 
present scarcity leads us to speak of the species as having 
become extinct, a statement which is by no means exact. 
Although, in the wholesale slaughter of this species for 
commercial purposes, abundant reason is found for its 
disappearance, there are very many people who do not 
accept these reasons as sufficient, but who believe that 
the wild pigeons, owing to the persecution to which they 
were subjected, have gone off to some distant and unex- 
plored portion of the continent, and have there hidden 
themselves. Precisely in the same way, the Indians of 
the plains, when the buffalo were exterminated a few 
years ago, declared that it was impossible that they should 
all have been killed, but that the white man, for some oc- 
cult purpose of his own, had taken them away and hid- 
den them somewhere. So like is human nature the 
world over, whether it be civilized.or savage. 

In its old-time abundance the wild pigeon is no more, 
and for precisely the same reasons that caused the ex- 
tinction of the buffalo; that is to say, because of the fill- 
ing up of the country and the opening up of the haunts 
of the birds by railroads, which thus brought the trap- 
per’s prey close to a market. Yet.a few wild pigeons re- 
main scattered through the Northern States, and since 
their numbers are now so small that they are free from 
the persecution to which they were formerly subjected, 
we may look to see them very slowly increase and to 
gradually be more and more often seen. 

The increase will be slow, because the pigeon is a slow 
breeder, laying but one egg, or at most two eggs, at a 
nesting. Had the increase been more rapid than this 
in the time of their former abundance, their numbers 
would have been so vast as to sweep the continent bare 
of food, so that the whole race must Lave perished by 
starvation. It is difficult to imagine what would have 
been the result to this continent if thé old-time pigeon 
roost of fifty or sixty years ago had been multiplied by 
ten after each nesting. 

To-day, however, the passenger pigeon is practically 
free from pursuit by man and has to dread only its nat- 
ural enemies, which are now extremely few, the swift 
hawk being almost the only one. True, if a pigeon flies 
within shot of a man carrying a gun, he will kill it if 
he can, for the bird’s rarity makes it a thousand times 
more desirable to the average gunner than it formerly 
was, and each man, feeling that this will be his only 
chance to kill a pigeon, craves the bad distinction of se- 
curing the last of its race. Happily, however, pigeons 
are so scarce that few are likely to be shot, and happily 
also there is a small proportion of sportsmen who would 
decline to shoot at one of these birds for the very reason 
that they are so scarce. 

Therefore, just as is the case with certain other of our 
game birds, an increase in the wild pigeons will.take place 
until they shall again become sufficiently numesous to 
tempt the man with the gun, whether he be sportsman 
or ornithological collector, and also to tempt the egg-col- 
lecting small boy, to whom, of course, the egg of this 
now rare bird is most desirable. When their numbers 
have grown to this point they will again be pursued, but 
because it is unlikely that they will ever so increase as to 
nest in great companies, the pigeon will always be a 
bird to be killed only casually and not to be systematically 
hunted. You cannot pursue wild pigeons with a dog. 

So we may expect that the passenger pigeon will live 
long in the land, but never again as a bird found in enor- 
mous numbers, since the conditions which admitted of 
this old-time mode of life have passed forever. 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


To the Forest AND STREAM amateur photography 
competition a large number of amateurs contributed work 
which was of a high grade of excellence. To make se- 
lection of the subject entitled to the prizes when so 
many were meritorious was a task by no means simple. 

There were three classes: (1) for live wild game; (2) 
for game in parks; (3) for other subjects relating to 
shooting and fishing. Prizes were offered as follows: 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to FOREST AND 
StREAm’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

The selection of the photographs entitled to the re- 
wards under these conditions is as follows: 


Live Wild Game. 

First prize—“A Race with a Maine Moose.” By S. B. 
Chittenden, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Second prize—‘Young Sea Gulls Eating Fish.” 
F. Frisbie, Detroit, Mich. ’ 

Live Game in Parks, 

First prize—‘Red Fox in the National, Park.” By John 
Fossom, ; 

Relating to the “Forest and Stream’s” Field. 

First prize—‘A One-Night Stand.” By Dr. C. D. 
Smith, Portland, Me. 

Second prize—‘Fishing for Bass at Sunrise.” 
C. Leonard, Central Valley, N. Y. 

Third prize—‘In Camp.” By Noah Palmer, New 
York. . 

Fourth prizes—“‘Home of the Bighorn.” By W. C. 
Knight, Laramie, Wyo. “The Strike and the Capture.’ 
By. C..H. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In addition to the photographs awarded prizes, there 
is a large number of others worthy of honorable mention. 
In the Wild Live Game class a photograph of two cub 
bears, sent by Mr. Livingston Stone, and one of a 
mink, by Mr. Geo. S. Raymond, call for special notice. 

In the class of Game in Parks, a spirited moose por- 
trait, by Mr. Fred Talcott; elk on the prairie, by Miss 
Edith M. Chapple, elk and mountain sheep in winter 
quarters in the Yellowstone Park, by Mr. E. C. Waters, 
and a Yellowstone Park bear, by Mr. J. E. Westlake, are 
of unusual interest and merit. 

In the third division, of Forest AND STREAM’s field 
there were naturally more pictures than in the other 
classes. Among many deserving ones may be named an 
indoor study of game, dog and gun, by Mr. Leonard, and 
an outdoor study of quail shooting, by Mr. L. Pesha; 
bullhead fishing by moonlight, by Mr. Harrie E. Loftie; 
a marine view, by Mr. Stuart-Menteth Beard; whipping 
the Dog River Falls, by Mr. F. F. Frisbie; nest of least 
bittern, and one of Carolina rail, by Mr. James Savage; 
“Old Pard Getting Breakfast,” by W. L. W.; fishing 
boats, by Mr. W. H. Bell; “Unchained from Business,” 
by Mr. P. H. Felker; fly-casting, by Mr. W. H. Pierce; 
“Adirondack Days,” by Dr. C. E. Fritts; “Woodman 
Spare that Tree,” by Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury; “In the 
Prairie Chicken Country,” by Mr. H, H. Harley; “At 
Rest,” by Mr. H. G. McCartney; “Canoeing on the Sus- 
quehanna,” by Mr. Irving K, Park; ‘““New England Fox 
Hunting,” by Mr. A. J. McGibbon. 

In future issues will be given reproductions of the prize 
winning subjects and of some of the others. 


By F. 


By R. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


Mr. W. G. Van Name, who in another column discusses 
the Lacey bill, is the author of a scheme, proposed 
through Forrest AND STREAM, to have the Government 
acquire at different points throughout the country tracts 
of land to be set apart and protected as game refuges. 
Mr. Van Name has set forth very cogently the utility of 
such havens of refuge for our migratory game, and the 
benefit which would accrue to the country at large if the 
system were in operation. We have always regarded the 
proposition as one of the most sensible ever made for 


game protection; and we believe that some of these days 
it will be adopted. In,the meantime, as we have sug- 
gested repeatedly, we need not await the action of Con- 
gress to secure in individual States the benefit of the plan. 
State game preserves should be provided. The Wiscon- 
sin Forestry Commission is urging the Legislature to 
convert a tract of the State lands into a forest preserve, to 
be cared for by a division of forestry, with its foresters. 
If the reserve is established, there should be incorporated 
in the law a provision to make it in whole or in part a 
game preserve also, and to give to the foresters the added 
duties of game wardens. 





We give to-day a full report of the meeting of the 
Adirondack Guides’ Association. Among other expres- 
sions of sentiment was a declaration in favor of deer 
hounding. This appears to be a change of opinion from 
that formerly held; for we have understood that the 
guides as a body approved the present law. Chief Game 
Protector Pond, who has just returned from a trip 
through the North Woods, reports, as a result of his ob- 
servations, that the deer law generally has been well ob- 
served; and that the deer supply has increased within 
the last two years because of the operation of the non- 
hounding law. Major Pond is quoted as saying that 
“many localities where hounds were very numerous two 
years ago have nearly or quite gotten rid of them. Their 
former owners declare they have no desire to have the 
anti-hounding law repealed, not altogether on account 
of the number of deer that were killed during the lawful 
period, but on account of the great slaughter, from year 
to year, at a time when the snow is deep, by dogs whose 
owners were either too poor to feed them and wanted 
them to hunt for their living, or by persons so indifferent 
that they do not want the trouble of keeping their dogs 
chained.” 

If the present law is continued in force until the five 
years’ term shall have expired, Maj. Pond estimates that 
by the termination of the period the woods will be stocked 
in their old-time abundance. He holds then that there 
is every reason to continue the law as it is for the three 
years remaining. Those who know Maj. Pond have 
great respect for his opinion in these matters; and in 
view of his expressed confidence in the wisdom of the 
present law, there is slight probability that any one of 
the hound-restoring measures now before the Legisla- 
ture will become a law. 





Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, Colo., who died on 
Monday of this week, Jan. 30, was one of those who 
found in the sportsman’s woods life a valued form of 
recreation. He knew well, and none could write of it 
more eloquently, that spirit in man which impels him to 
leave the cosy bed beforé dawn to take his place in the 
duck stand; and to undergo the rigors and hardships of 
camp life for the rewards of rifle or fishing rod. Some 
years ago Mr. Reed and Geo. W. Sears, “Nessmuk,” 
camped together in the Pennsylvania mountains when 
speckled trout were rising to the fly, and after the ac- 
quaintance there formed Mr. Reed wrote to us that 
of all the men he had ever met “Nessmuk” was one of 
those best worth knowing. The tribute means all the 
more to those who have made test of the character-prov- 
ing associations of camp life. That after living in camp 
with him one man should say of another that he had 
found qualities which made prized his companionship is 
one of the sincerest tributes possible to be paid. 





A bill now pending in Congress is to amend the copy- 
right law by prescribing that a newspaper which prints a 
reproductjqn of a photograph: without the consent of the 
owner of the copyright shall forfeit to the owner $1 for 
every copy printed, and $10 for every copy found in pos- 
session, provided that the penalty so recovered shall not 
be less than $100 mor more:than $5,000. Photographers 
now have all the protection they require; the present law 
as it stands is prolific of blackmail—probably more black- 
mailing is done under it than under any other statute; 
and if Congress shall enact the amendments now under 
consideration, the mulcting of publishers will increase 
ten-fold. 

We notice recommendations and suggestions concérn- 
ing the appointment by Gov. Roosevelt of new members 
of the New York Fisheries, Game and Forest Commis- 
sion. As the terms of no one of thé present incumbents 
expire this year, such discussion is untimely. 
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The Rainbow Country. 


“Go to the end of the rainbow and you will find 
a pot of gold,” the grandmothers of New England used 
to teil the children, as the little ones gazed wonderingly 
at the brilliant arch spanning the sky. 

But the end of a rainbow is hard to find, and the pot of 
=> as safely hidden as the buried treasure of Captain 

1 ° 

Many a pair of young eyes, however, has gazed wist- 
fully over the hills to where the iridescent bow mingled 
its colors with the mists of some distant valley, too far 
away for little feet to attempt the journey. So the pot 
of gold has never been found, and the end of the rain- 
bow is in No Man’s Land. But the children are not the 
only ones who look “over the hills and far away,” and 
wonder what lies beyond the horizon. 

To those who love to seek nature among the vast soli- 
tudes of mountains, in the eternal silence of the wilder- 
ness, and on the lonely waters of far-off lakes, there is 
constantly an alluring temptation to go on and on; to 
find what is hidden beyond the distant summits that look 
so softly blue; to discover the secrets concealed beneath 
the green canopy of the forest, or to explore the unknown 
country across the water beside which the white tent 
gleams. And so it was that my steps were first directed 
toward the Rainbow Country, and if I did not find there 
a pot of gold, I found much that is better than wealth. 
The pursuit of a rainbow may not be as unprofitable as 
one might suppose—it all depends on the way one goes 
about it.. As every one knows, the end of a rainbow is 
always a long way off, and there is always the danger that 
it may disappear before one reaches it; but anything 
worth having is worth striving for. Memories of what 
we accomplish: and acquire. by struggle and hard work 
are sweeter than those of the things that come to us for 
the asking. This is why my recollections of the Rain- 
bow Country are among the pleasantest of my life, and I 
like to think that. some time, if I live, I shall go back 
again and look once more on the pellucid waters and ver- 
dure-clad hills of that fair land. 

One summer evening, as we sat by our camp-fire, and 
watched the afterglow tinge with gold the sky above the 
purpling western mountains, I asked my Wabenaki guide 
what lay beyond the range behind which the sun had dis- 
appeared. 

“Mahnagwanegwasebem,’ was his answer in his own 
tongue, and I said that some time we would turn our faces 
toward the Rainbow Country, and launch our canoe on 
the seldom-visited waters whose Indian name he had 
spoken, Rainbow Lake. 

From the summit of Katahdin I had seen it miles away, 
sparkling like a jewel in the landscape, and beautiful 
enough to be the abode of Mahnagwan, the rainbow, but 
the way to it is long and beset with difficulties, and com- 
partively few have been there. Even the ubiquitous and 
insatiable lumberman has not swung his destroying axe 
in its forests, for it lies among the mountains, away from 
the main routes of travel, and has no navigable inlet or 
outlet. 

Several years were destined to elapse, however, before 
the consunimation of the resolve formed by that camp-fire 
was assured. In the meantime many rainbows of varying 
degrees of brilliancy had spanned my sky, most of them 
leaving only memories of fading hues. 

Btu there came a day—and what a clear, cool, brilliant 
day it was—when a canoe was hauled across the 
Northeast Carry, and Dennis and I, with our dunnage 
amidships, paddled down the West Branch, bound for the 
country of Mahnagwan. 

IT had come twelve hundred miles, journeying down that 
ancient highway of the aboriginal tribes and the eariy 
French explorers, the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River, to’ Montreal, and thence by the C. P. R. to 
Moosehead Lake. . All the way across the broad waters of 
those unsalted seas, and down the swift current and foam- 
ing rapids of the mighty stream, my thoughts went back 
to the brave old days whose history is the romance and 
the tragedy of New France. 

I saw the noble river again bordered with primeval for- 
est and bearing on its waters the birch canoes of the red 
men and coureurs de bois and the batteaux of fur traders. 
I saw the black-robed priests, who, taking their lives in 
their hands, went forth to spread the knowledge of the 
only true God among the savage hordes, and the brave 
explorers who sought to make for France a new empire. 

All day long the steamer sped onward down her 
devious and at times dangerous course toward the beau- 
tiful city at the foot of Mount Royal; and all day the 
procession of shadow canoes went upward, bearing those 
intrepid Frenchmen who, leaving the civilization of the 
Old World, bravely followed their savage guides into the 
vast and unknown solitudes of the New. 

With these thoughts of the old regime in mind, I was 
glad that I should leave the railway where I could enter 
upon the nearest approach to that life which is now possi- 
ble, without again coming in contact with our modern 
way of living. 

The steamer arrived at Montreal at sundown, and a 
couple of hours later the train had leit the lights of the 
city behind. 

When, in the early morning, I stepped from the train 
at the little Moosehead station, the solitary occupant of 
the platform came toward me as eagerly as I went to 
him, and in a moment I grasped the honest hand of 
Dennis. 

William and Harry, with their guides—two of our Wa- 
benaki friends—were to arrive at noon from Boston, and 
would join us that night at the old camp-ground on Lob- 
ster Lake, where the point of rocks juts out from the 
sand beach. 

As soon as I had breakfast we put our canoe and sup- 
plies aboard a small steamer, and were soon speeding to- 
ward the Northeast Carry, forty miles to the north of 
the head ‘of Moosehead. 

By: noon we were across the carry and on our way 
down the West Branch. At 2 o’clock the canoe grated 
gently against the white sand of the beach on Lobster 
Lake, and the first stage of our journey was behind us, 
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We carried the luggage up to the rocky, wooded knoll 
where, under the protecting shade of the spruces and 
hemlocks, we proposed to pitch our camp. After this 
was done and Dennis was busy with his various chores, 
I went to the top of the little promontory and looked 
out over the water at the surrounding hills and moun- 
tains. The lake lapping against the rocks below and 
flashing in the sunlight invited me to a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with its cool, clear element, and I retraced 
my steps to the beach, where the empty canoe rested on 
the sand, 

The camp, hidden by the rocks and trees, was not visi- 
ble, and only the sound of Dennis’ axe reminded me that 
I was not alone. I undressed, placing my clothes on a 
convenient drift-log, and waded into the lake till the 
water was deep enough for swimming. ‘The bottom was 
hard, white sand, and the water cool enough to be exhil- 
arating, but not so cold as to chill. I revelled in it, swim- 
ming, floating, or standing with my eyes close to the 
surface fooking across the broad level till it merged with 
the distant. shore. Dennis’ axe was now silent, and no 
sound came across the water but the low, soothing whis- 
per of the breeze in the pine-tops. Suddenly I felt, rather 
than saw, a slight movement in the bushes, and with only 
my head out of the water, watched. They parted, and a 
graceful head, crowned with a pair of velvet-covered 
horns, emerged from. the leafy screen, followed by the 
body of a handsome buck. Sniffing the air and looking 
about for any possible danger, he came down a stonv 
path, and with dainty steps crossed the sand to the water's 
edge. Wading in to his knees, he lowered his head to 
drink; then stood looking out across the lake, occasion- 
ally turning toward the woods behind him. I watchei 
while he wandered about the beach, now nibbling at a 
bunch of grass, now splashing in the water, but no tell- 
tale whiff of air told him of my presence. I gradually 
approached the shore, keeping only my head above the 
surface, till the water shallowed so that I crawled on my 
hands. The deer did not look for danger from the 
water, and I enjoyed a rare opportunity of observing a 
wild creature in its native haunts, unconscious of the 
presence of an enemy. 

I could see every motion of his eyes, nostrils and 
mouth, and every nervous movement of his body and 
limbs. When I thought I had been in the water long 
enough, I suddenly stood up and waved my arms. In- 
stantly the noble head lifted, his legs became rigid, and 
he stood looking at me, a grand woodland picture. 

Then turning, he sprang swiftly away and disappeared, 
a flash of his white tail being the last I saw of him. After 
I had dressed, Dennis took his axe, that most important 
of all the implements of the woodsman, and we went 
across the cove in the canoe _to get some fir boughs for 
our beds. A good-sized balsam was selected, and it soon 
came crashing down. We broke off the branches, loade1 
the canoe with them, and paddled back. The tent was 
bedded down, wood chopped for the night, and prepara- 
tions made for supper. From the point of rocks we could 
look across the lake to the outlet, two miles away, and as 
the sun sank low to the western mountains we watched 
the distant shore line anxiously. 

Twelve months had rolled by since I had seen those 
whom we expected, and now that the hour drew nigh I 
waited with impatience. The sun sank below the undu- 
lating sky line of the mountains; far away to the east- 
ward the mighty bulk of Katahdin melted into sky as the 
tender light of evening replaced the glare of the passing 
day, while the nearer peaks softened and grew dim. 

Still we watched the far-away shore, apparently unbro- 
ken, but where we knew the stream carried the waters 
of the lake to the West Branch. At last, when the light 
had become almost too dim to see, our gaze was re- 
warded by the sight of two shadowy objects that seemed 
to separate themselves from the shore and drift out upon 
the lake. We saw them head in our direction, and we ran 
to our carioe and paddled out to meet them. Midway of the 
lake we drew near each other, and two waving hands 
greeted up before we heard their voices calling across the 
waves. Then the canoes came together, and there on the 
broad, heaving bosom of the lake, surrounded by the 
black border of forest, and under the jeweled sky, we 
had a little reunion, solemnized by the pressure of hands 
and softly spoken words. At the camp the smouldering 
fire was quickened into new life, and as we sat around t 
eating our supper—four men with white skins and tw» 
with red—I seemed to realize for the first time that my 
long-anticipated journey to the Rainbow Country had 
begun. 

The fire itself, as the flames rose and fell and the sparks 
flew upward, seemed like an old friend, for a camp-fire 15 
different from other fires. The lighting of the first camp- 
fire is a ceremony, and one of the supreme moments oi 
the wayfarer in the woods. Till this is accomplished the 
outdoor life is not fully entered upon, nor the bond that 
holds one to the-city entirely severed; but when the first 
tiny flame reaches from the birch bark to the pine splin- 
ters, and then leaps crackling to the larger sticks, light- 
ing up the shadowy forest and casting a ruddy glow on 
the faces watching it, its warmth is reflected from the 
heart. Where it burns is the camper’s hearthstone, and 
around it are his lares and penates—it marks his home. 

It is the altar flame of those who worship at Nature’s 
shine, and who find themselves, in getting close to Na 
ture’s heart, drawn nearer to Him who is the Creator of 
all. 

So we sat and smoked after our meal, while the fire 
glowed and sparkled, the wood cracked and snapped, and 
the sparks soared upward, only to dissolve in the black- 
ness of the night. The wind sighed through the trees, 
and the restless lake washed against the rocks. Once 
the sweet call of a white-throated sparrow came from the 
dark forest. The spell of the woods was upon us and we 
talked little, but looked, listened and thought much. It 
was good to see the others sitting by the fire, to hear 
the familiar voices, to think of the days before us and 
of other days long past. 


“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below,” 


said the Danish King, and our words were but the sparks 
that came from the thoughts brought into being by that 
first camp-fire. 

Two mornings later we broke camp at the foot of 
Ripogenus Lake, and prepared to make the first stage of 
the carry to Rainbow. -On a previous trip we spent 
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two days making the three-mile carry around the wild 
Ripogenus gorge, on our way down the West Branch to 
Katahdin, but now we took another path that led over 
the hill to the right. It was a rough blazed trail, that led 
us up hill and down,.and finally terminated in a cedar 
swamp in the dismal shore of Chesuncook Pond. 

A more desolate place would be difficult to find. The 
trail first touched a cove filled, not with water, but with 
bottomless black mud, then wound a devious course 
through the woods to another cove. The ground was 
soft and spongy, and the cedars so thick that our loads 
were carried between their shaggy trunks only with dif- 
ficulty. Gray moss, the usnea lichen, hung from them in 
long festoons, and roots and branches obstructed the 
trail. Pools of water were more in evidence than dry 
ground, and the light, dim at best, was made more so by 
a cloudy, overcast sky. The stillness was oppressive, and 
it was a relief to have a big doe jump from her bed 
among the high brakes at the top of the ridge and 20 
leaping away into the woods. On our second trip over 
the carry drops of rain began to spatter on the dead 
leaves, and by the time we deposited our loads under 
the canoe it was coming down in earnest. 

We put on our rubber coats and boots and waited for 
Nick and Jean to come: with their canoes. A rainy day 
in the woods was too old a story not to be taken philo- 
sophically, and we sat, patiently while the sky grew 
darker and the drops came faster. At last we heard the 
welcome sound of footsteps and the swish of branches, 
as if some large body was forcing its way through the 
bushes, and the Indians, with their canoes on their heads, 
came in sight. Placing his burden tenderly on the 
ground, Nick glanced at the sky, then at the narrow. 
crocked path along which Jean was struggling with his 
cance, slipping and stumbling, and with difficulty. guiding 
his unwieldy head-piece, and said: “I ain’t goin’ lug 
my canoe through them cedars; I guess I can shovel him 
through that mud. Looks like it settle down to rain all 
day.” 

Lifting the canoe from the shore, he placed it in the 
mud and stepped into it. For the first stroke or two the 
light craft moved quite easily, and then the sticky mud 
seemed to grasp it, and it took all the strength in Nick’s 
herculean frame to force a passage. It was actually shov- 
elling. His paddle bent till it seemed as if it must break 
under the strain, and the muscles and cords of his arms 
and neck swelled almost to bursting. Great masses of 
mud were lifted at each stroke, while bubbles of gas rose 
from the slimy depths; but the guide gained foot by foot 
till the canoe slid into deep water. In the meantime the 
other canoes had been loaded, and as soon as Nick was 
ready we started. 

In many miles of travel through the woods I never saw 
a wilder sheet of water than Chesuncook Pond. The 
shores are densely wooded with spruce, fir and pine, the 
water is black,,and a number of picturesque, rocky islets 
dot the surface. When we reached the carry on the other 
shore the rain was pouring and the atmosphere had be- 
come cold, but we found comfort in the fact that we were 
on the threshold of the Rainbow Country, and before the 
rainbow there must be rain. We decided to take over 
one canoe, our blankets and food for supper and break- 
fast. 

The taking-out place was almost indistinguishable, for 
the old trail was long abandoned and unused. It lay 
under the shadow of great trees and was completely 
grown up with bushes. 

Nick forged ahead with his big canoe, its inverted bow 
parting the foliage as it was wont to part the waves. The 
others followed in Indian file, each with his own burden, 
borne on the back and supported by straps across the 
forehead, and around the shoulders under the arms, there- 
by distributing the weight. Over old, slippery corduroy, 
fallen timber, rotten logs, and rocks, through mud and 
water, we followed our leader. 

Once Nick fell heavily, the canoe crashing down on 
top of him, but before we could reach him he was on his 
feet again, picking his way along the treacherous path. 

Meanwhile the rest of us had various troubles of our 
own, and only those who have experienced the vicissi- 
tudes incidental to voyaging in the wilderness can appre- 
ciate the trials and tribulations that await him who totes 
a load over such a carry. 

The rain continued without abatement, and the wet 
bushes wiped across our faces and clung to our legs, 
while our packs developed a pernicious and persistent 
habit of catching on branches and stubs. After a while 
we left the swampy level and then up, up and up the 
mountain we went through grand old timber untouched 
by the axe. There were no stumps to tell the melancholy 
tale of monarchs of the past, but great spruces, pines and 
birches towered grandly above us. 

The broad leaves of the moosewood hung across our 
path, and the mossy ground was covered with 
the brilliant green and scarlet of the birch ber- 
ries, and the three-lobed leaflets of gold thread, the 
clintonia borealis was common everywhere in the woods. 
For a mile or more we climbed steadily upward, and 
then, after resting, began to descend. The woods were 
now more open, and the way less encumbered with un- 
derbrush, but the great trees were everywhere, and signs 
of game abundant. We saw moose sign frequently, and 
a number of bear trees, with the marks of bruin’s claws in 
the bark. 

We kept careful watch for the spots on the trees, for 
the trail was an old one, blazed out by a Wabenaki 
hunter, and the marks were dim and indistinct. Several 
sable traps by the path showed where he had pursued his 
vocation of trapper in past winters. In each case a tree 
had been felled, leaving a stump about 5ft. high, so 
that it would be above the snow. The top was choppe.l 
out to form a box about a foot high, open on one side. 
and then a piece of wood split from the tree nailed on for 
a roof. To set such a trap, the bait is placed in the back 
of the box, and the steel trap in front, in such a manner 
that the sable can only reach the coveted food by passing 
over the trap. Chips of rotten wood are crumbled over 
the trap till it is just hidden, and two twigs bent in such 
a way that to get at the bait the animal must place its 
foot on the trencher. Many a pelt has been taken by 
Louis from his line of traps, and his winter camp, snugly. 
hidden in a little clearing near the outlet of Rainbow 
Lake, was to be our shelter that night. We had not 
eaten since morning, and were wet and chilled, As the 
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afternoon wore on it became colder, but the rain graJ- 
ually ceased, and as we descended a steep hillside, slid- 
ing and slipping, we saw a light below us that was not 
sky, but the gleam of -water through the trees. A few 
moments more and we dropped our packs on the soft, 
brown carpet of needles beside the rock-rimmed shore of 
Mahnagwanegwasebem. ” : 

Never was home more welcome to a tired, cold and 
hungry traveler than the little 13x14 log cabin that we 
came to after a two-mile paddle down the lake. At the 
back of a small clearing, perhaps half an acre in extent, 
the camp stands against a background of dense forest 
growth; above its low roof giant spruces tower and a 
footpath winds among the stumps to the water’s edge. A 
wooded island renders the clearing invisible from the 
other shore, and the surrounding foest hides it till a 
canoe is opposite the camp. It is the only habitation for 
many miles in any direction, and is so situated as not to 
disturb the wild game. We entered and took possessiion. 


— Glatuyal History. 
Elliot’s Wildfowl.. 


In presenting to the public his book on the “Wild 
Fowl of North America,” Mr. Daniel Giraud Elliot 
has completed the service to sportsmen which he began 
some years ago. The three volumes on Shore Birds, 
Gallinaceous Game Birds, and Wild Fowl of North 
America comprise a series of illustrated accounts of 
North American game birds, which include everything 
except the unimportant rail. As Mr. Elliot says, “It is 
a noble list; one few countries of the globe can equal 
in importance and variety. For numerous reasons, not 
the least of which are the economic, these birds are a 
most valuable possession to the people of this land, to be 





(Cygnine), the geese (Anserine), -the .wood. ducks 
(Plectropterine), the fresh-water ducks (Anatine), 
the sea ducks (Fuliguline), the spine-tail ducks (Eris- 
maturing), and the mergansers (Merging). In many 
respects his nomenclature differs from the QV. 
Check List, for the author has not hesitated to make 
such changes as seemed to him desirable. Thus Ross’ 
goose is put back into the genus which Mr.’ Elliot formed 
for it more than thirty years ago. A new derivation 
is given for Branta, the old Aix becomes Aex, Aythya 
is corrected to Aethyia, while the canvasback is put in 
the genus Aristonetta, a name which fits it well, for it 
means the best of ducks. There are other changes in 


generic names, one of which is the use of Havelda for the 
misspelled or misprinted Harelda. 

The charm of Mr. Elliot’s biographies, familiar to us 
for lo these many years, increases rather than diminishes 
with time, and in the 300 pages of the present volume 
there is much to delight the thoughtful reader. 


An 





Ross’s Snow Goose. 


A pile of wood was already split, and we soon had a fire 
roaring in the stove. Supper was started, and we re- 
moved our wet clothes and made ourselves comfortable. 
The camp contained two wide bunks, a table and stool, 



































Long-Tailed Duck, Summer Plumage, 


protected with watchful Have we been faithful 
to our trust?” b : 
The present voiume is similar in plan to those which 


have preceded it. It is an account of the wildfowl of 


care. 


extremely interesting observation on the song of the 
dying swan, long supposed to be mythical, is worth quot- 
ing in full. Mr. Elliot says: “I had killed many swan 
and never heard aught from them at any time save 





Trumpeter Swan. 


all made on the spot; a chest held blankets and clothing. 
while shelves were handily arranged for small articles. 

Snowshoes, moccasins, traps, stretchers of various 
sizes for mink, sable and other skins were there, as were 
augers, axes and other tools, all telling the mute story of 
the lonely life of a trapper during the long winter, when 
the snow lies deep in the woods and the icy wind howls 
through the mountain gorges. Outside the door stool 
a large frame for stretching moose and bear skins. The 
interior was clean and neatly kept, and with a hot meal 
inside, and warm, dry clothing outside of us; we sat 
by the fire and complacently listened to the rain, which 
was falling again, and watched the growing datkness of 
the night. 

We had found the Rainbow Country, and the sun's 
last rays, struggling for a moment through the clouds, 
drew across the heavens the sign of the bow, and under 
the arch, showing dimly through the mist, was Katahdin. 
Then the clouds closed in again and night came on apace. 

. W. A. Brooks. 


You cannot imagine how much I have enjoyed a second 
reading of your book, “Men I Have Fished With.” It 
contains more correct natural history than all the text 
books.—Charles. Hallock to Fred Mather. bee 





North America, north of Mexico, and includes the 
swans, geese, ducks and mergansers, with accounts of 
their habits, nesting, migration and dispersion, with de- 
scriptions of adult and young. It is a book, as stated on 
the title page, for those “desirous to know how to dis- 
tinguish these web-footed birds, and to learn their ways 
in their native wilds.” It is emphatically a book for 
sportsmen. This is but natural, for Mr. Elliot is as keen 
a sportsman as he is a naturalist, and he knows well what 
it is that sportsmen desire. Having in mind especially 
this class, to which he himself. belongs, he fitly opens his 
book by calling attention to the continued and ever 
increasing destruction by sportsmen and others, and: to 
the fact that wildfowl are becoming year by year less 
plentiful, so that before long many of them will be so 
scarce as to be practically extinct. 

Of the sixty-two species here described, six or eight 
are mere stragglers from Europe, and not likely to be 
met with by any gunners... There-are three species of 
swans, fourteen of geese, including the brant, four of 
mergansers, and the remainder-are true ducks, though in 
several different groups. Mr. Elliot reverses in this 
volume the order followed in the A. O. U. Check List, 
and begins with the swans as the most important species, 
ending with the mergansers. He divides the North 
American Anatide into seven subfamilies, the swans 


—— 


Labrador Duck, 


the familiar notes that reach the ears of every one in 
their vicinity. But once when shooting in Currituck 
Sound, over water belonging to a club of which I am 
a member, in company with a friend, Mr. F. W. Leggett, 
of New York, a number of swan passed over us at a 
considerable height. We fired at them, and one splendid 
bird was mortally hurt. On receiving his wound the 
wings became fixed, and he commenced at once his song, 
which was continued until the water was reached, nearly 
half a mile away. I am perfectly familiar with every note 
the swan is accustomed to utter, but never before 
nor since have I heard any like those sung by this 
stricken bird. Most plaintive in character and musical 
in tone, it sounded at times like the soft running of the 
note in an octave. 


‘And now ‘twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
Which makes the heavens be mute,’ 


and as the sound was borne to us, mellowed by the dis- 
tance, we stood astonished and could only exclaim, ‘We 
have heard the song of the dying swan.’ 

“I made inquiries among gunners as to whether any 
of them had ever heard notes different from those usu-* 
ally sung by the swan when he was~mortally wounded, 
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and $ottie Said they had and * * * deseribed some- 
thing similar to Rese we had heard, and of which I 
have endeavored to give an idea.” r 

Hardly a page of this interesting volume can be 
turned without learning something new, for Mr. Elliot's 
experience extends over many years and over many 
lands, and wherever he has shot he has done so with his 
eyes wide open. 

Like most thoughtful sportsmen of large experience, 
Mr. Elliot is heartily opposed to the pernicious practice 
of spring shooting, realizing that this has contributed 
perhaps more than any other one thing to the reduction 
in the numbers of our wildfowl. He closes the effective 
introduction to his work in these words: “North Amer- 
ica at one time probably contained more wildfowl than 
any other country of the globe, and even in the recollec- 
tion of some living the birds came down from the North- 
land during the autumn in numbers that were incredible, 
promising a: continuance of the race forever. I have 
myself seen great masses of ducks and also of geese 
rise at one time from the water in so dense a cloud 
as to obscure the sky, and every suitable water covered 
spot held some member of the family throughout our 
limits. But those great armies of wildfowl will be seen 
no more in our land; only the survivors oi their broken 
ranks. Let these then have the protection which is 
their due, and our advantage and profit to accord; stop 
all spring shooting within our borders, a time when 
the birds not only are usually poor in flesh, but are 
mated and journeying northward in obedience to the 
command, ‘be fruitful and multiply’; frown down all 
such barbarous customs as ‘killing for count’ and then 
with the impartial enforcement of the laws upon all the 
people, a remnant at least of our noble water fowl may 
be preserved to future generations.” 

Most of the illustrations are very effective, and we are 
permitted by Mr. Francis P. Harper, the publisher, to 
present some of them here. Some of these plates are 
from the pencil of Mr. Sheppard alone; others are the 
joint work of Mr. Sheppard and the author, while four 
are reducec copies of paintings made by Joseph Wolf. 
The fruntis; iece is a capital portrait of the author, which 
all who pos: ss his books will be glad to have. Of Ross’ 
goose, perhaps the rarest of the winter visitors to our 
land, which is chosen for one of our illustrations, it may 
be said that it appears regularly during the autumnal 
migration in certain parts of Montana, and last autumn 
we knew of one man who secured sixteen in an evening. 
Early in November we saw a flock of perhaps seventy- 
five. 

It is not easy to speak in moderate terms of the valne 
of these three yolumes of Mr. Elliot's to that very 
large class which takes its recreation with the gun. The 
books will have a place in the libraries of most sports- 
men, and will constitute for their author an enduring 
monument. 


Some Florida Birds. 


Little Blue Herons. 


For years it has been an ambition to possess a pair 
of American egrets (large white cranes) for the lawn 
—certainly the handsomest bird in Florida; so when an 
old woman living on the outskirts of civilization re- 
portcd that she knew of a nest of these birds, we quickly 
agreed to take them when old enough to leave the nest. 
The woman and her boy soon brought them to town; 
the birds numbered four.and were snowy white. Two of 
them had yellow legs and beaks, the legs and beaks of 
the other two were a bluish black. Being so well 
feathered and so small, suspicion was aroused as to 
whether they were large white cranes or not, but the 
strong assurance from thé old woman as to the size of 
the parent birds calmed the doubt for a while. The 
birds were put into a large wire coop, where they ap- 
parently were well satisfied, asking only that they be 
given plenty of beef and-minnows. In a few days it 
was decided to give them the freedom of the yard at 
feeding time; they would hop around, gradually grow- 
ing stronger in wings till they could fly ontothe shoulder. 
Such liberty, however, reminded them of freedom, and 
they would object to returning to the cage. They were 
pugnacious little fellows, showing no fear of anything, 
but with ruffled feathers would run and “‘squak” at the 
pup or cat, who in turn would run to their owner for 
protection. The dog and cat, as eager for beef as they, 
would stand by their master’s side or betw:en his arms, 
the birds on his knee or shoulder, all eager for the 
coveted beef, and apparently feeling that bond of sym- 
pathy that emanated from their surrou.idings—each 
sensitive to this influence while under the protection of 
a strong nature, but so soon as they were in the open 
again quickly commenced the attack on the dog or cat, 
who of course were not permitted to retaliate. Soon 
these birds commenced to spread. their wings and 
practice flying, looking like so many pigeons on the 
green lawn. So lightly did they move that their flying 
could best be compared to the white down oi a thistle, as 
it floats through the air. It was now that ou’ disappoint- 
ment came, when the tips of some new feat 1ers showed 
a dark color, and a hunter informed us ve had only 
gotten the “little blue heron,” a very com: .on bird in 
Florida which in its young state is snow whi :, changing 
to a bluish or brownish gray by the secon year. On 
learning that the birds would never grow 1.uch larger, 
and for this reason would have to be kept confined, as 
otherwise they could get through the poling -ence, they 
were disposed of to a friend. It is remarkz! lc to note 
how quickly the wild birds of the forest— he cranes, 
herons, etc.—take to domestication. We hac these little 
herons but a week, and in that time thc. grew as 
gentle as kittens, while the leghorn chickens. whose an- 
cestors have crowed around man’s home froin the old 
Roman days to the present, are always or the alert, 
moving off from their feed at a close approac’. irom any 


one, 
A Young Eagle. 


Last spring, when all the world was looking anxiously 
toward the American eagle and her cause, two young 
eaglets were hatched in a tall cypress tree on the edge 
of a prairie about sixty miles from Kissimmee. A native 
watched the site, and one day felled the tree; one 


eaglet gave up its life, the other was found alive, The 
man brought it to town in an ox team, and on its ar- 
rival it was barely breathing. It was quickly given 
beef and water, and while the poor thing could not sup- 
port its head from extteme weakness, it showed its 
appreciation by giving forth a gurgling sound. It soon 
learned to drink water from a spoon, then a cup, and 
within a couple of days could sit up. The bird slept a 
great deal, resting fiat on the ground with wings 
slightly spread and his head lying to one side. This at 
first we supposed was from extreme weakness, but he 
continued this, using the perch between times, when 
he would apparently be in a deep study, but not asleep. 
What an immense bird he was, and what a sweep of 
wings he had! In color he was almost black, the luster 


LITTLE BLUE HERONS. 


on his feathers being exquisite. His ‘beak was black, 
his feet and legs yellow, while his dark brown eyes 
were the pcricction of beauty in their wondrous way oi 
changing. During his short stay he was so gently cared 
tor that he learned no antipathy for anything, although 
his eye would scan closely the kitten or the dog as they, 
innocent of the dormant strength that lay beyond those 
talons, stood by while the bird devoured his fish or 
beef.. At first the eagle was so ravenous that he swal- 
lowed his food in great pieces, eating the sinew and 
fat of the beef, but later placing his powerful talons 
upon the fish or beef, he: would raise his wings, draw 
his body up from the food, and proceed leisurely to tear 
it into’ shreds, feeding as daintily as a squirrel, but 
leaving all the sinew and fat.. The man who captured 


the eagle said on the ground beneath the nest was the 


BEARS BORN IN THE PHILADELPHIA ZOO, 
Photographed from life. 


refuse of fish and other prey, making an odor that was 
far from agreeable. 

The strength and beauty of this king of birds grew on 
us daily, but as he could serve his country better as a 
mascot for the army we parted with him, but the 
memory of his departure is still fresh, recalling a picture 
full of pathos. It was night, and the eagle had been put 
into a box for shipment; the wagon stood waiting; as it 
moved off the caged bird peered out, and that last linger- 
ing look from his eye expressed rebuke, sorrow and 
ionging; he gave forth a low gurgling note, as if 
pleading to be allowed to remain; he left a woman stand- 
ing- by the gate with tear-bedimmed eyes and a strange- 
ly pulsing heart, but he taught us that the more we 
study these creatures, less Godlike than ourselves, the 
more we feel an indulgent care and kindly sympathy for 
them, MINNIE Moore-WILLsON. 

Kissimmee, Fla. 


A Scottish Stag. 


Mr. WaAtter WINANS has sent to the Forest aNnpD 
STREAM from England a New Year’s card which is an en- 
graving oi a spirited painting by him of a scene in the 
deer forests of Scotland; and we have reproduced it here. 


The Forest anv Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as 


Bears Born in Captivity. 


In the Philadelphia Zoo. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Bears so seldom breed in captivity that it may interest 
you to reproduce the photograph which I send you, if it 
is tlear enough for the purpose. The‘ cub was one: of a 
litter of four, bred from a pair of brown bears (Ursus 
arctos) from Russia, which have been in the garden for 
seven years; they were born early in the morning-of Jan. 
19, three being dead when first seen by the keeper, all of 
them having been much torn, apparently by the mother. 
Some little life being left in the fourth, it was removed 
and an attempt was made to bring it up on the bottle, but 
it died at the end of. thirty-six hours. It was photo- 
graphed, while living, by Mr. Carson. The cub was 714in. 
long and weighed saidos. The body was covered with 
fine, short, grayish hairs, and had .on. each shoulder (a; 
seen in the picture) a triangular white patch, these being 
connected by a white bar between the upper anterior cor- 
ners, forming a half-collar. Two of the other cubs were’ 
without the white markings, while the fourth was too 
much mutilafed to draw any conclusion from. Its pres- 
ence in the one specimen is interesting, as these marks are 
known to occur sometimes on older animals of this 
species. Ursus collaris, F. Cuvier, from Sibyp. was 
founded upon such specimens, and they are referred to 
as occurring in Japan, by Temminck, inxthe “Fauna 
Japonica,” in speaking of his Ursus ferox;éboth of these 
alleged species being forms of Arctos. : 

The number of cubs in the litter appegrs to be un- 
usually large. We do not know very-much with exact- 
ness upon this point, but it seems to bé ®énerally assumed 
that two is the normal number, and personally I have 
never seen signs of more than this number, accompanying 
the mother at one time, among our American species. 

It would be interesting to get some information on this 
subject from your correspondents. 

ARTHUR ERwin Brown. 

PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, Jan. 27. 


In the Brooklyn Zoo. 


About ten days ago, Sallie, a black bear in the Pros- 
pect Park Zoological Gardens, in Brooklyn, N. Y., gave 
birth to a litter of cubs. Edward Walsh, one of the 
keepers, informed a Forest AND STREAM representative 
who called to inquire about the new arrivals that it had 
not yet been definitely determined whether there were 
three or four cubs. The mother has a good dispositioin, 
and the cubs have been seen repeatedly by the keepers, 
who enter the inclosure to feed the “but there has 
been no opportunity as yet to determine the exact hum- 
ber of cubs. It is ceftain, however, that there are @t least 
three. i 

The cubs are healthy and doing well. The mother 
seems- to spend most of her time suckling them, and is 
very solicitous for their comfort. The cubs have a habit 
of whining like puppy dogs, especially when by any 
chance they are crowded away from their dinner. Thetr 
mother licks thef“arid fondles them with her paws and is 
as proud of them and jealous of interference as any 
human mother. 

At birth the cubs were steel gray, and about the size of 
kittens. No white markings were noticed on their bodies. ° 
The exact time of their arrival is not known. For two or 
three days the mother bear had not been seen, but this 
attracted no particular attention, as the bears often lie 
in their dens several days at a time in cold weather. 

It was not till the young bears were heard whining 
that the real state of affairs was khown. : 

The father of the cubs is a bear called Peter: Peter has 
for company, besides Sallie, two other female bears, Lilly 
and Mary Ann. The four bears get along well together, 
and no one of them has attempted to interfere with Sal- 
lie’s family. Each of the four has a separate den haii 
filled with straw,.and at this time of year much of their 
time is spent inside. There is a possibility that Mary 
Ann may go to housekeeping before lung. 

Sallie’s cubs are the first ever born at the Park. it 
was thought last year that the bears had mated, but there 
was no result. The season, according to Mr. Walsh, is 
the last of July and first of August. This would make 
the period of gestation about five months. 

The conditions at Prospect Park are very similar to 
those to which bears are accustomed in a wild state, ahd 
differ chiefly in the fact that the animals receive f 
throughout the winter. Strictly speaking, the bears do 
not hibernate. A good deal of their time is passed in 
sleep, but it is not uncommon to see them out on the 
coldest days, and they will break in. of ice to get drink- 
ing water from their trough. 


Snakes Swallow their Young. 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I take your valuable paper from my newsdealer, and sce- 
ing in Forest AND Crmmans an article entitled “Snakes 
Swallow their Young,” I shall be pleased if the informa- 
tion herein contained will aid in strengthening the state- 
ments made by Col. Nicholas Pike, whose letter was 
enclosed to you by Sefior X., of Pasadena, Cal., under 
cover of Dec. 17. 

In 1886 I had the pleasure of witnessing such a per- 
formance, in a swamp about three miles from where I 
then resided. There were a male and female garter snake, 
and as I came upon them I made a slight noise, when, as 
Col. Pike states, the female placed her head flat to the 
ground, made a peculiar noise, and four of her offspring 
crawled down her cesophagus. The male ran away with- 
out my noting his actions. I was very gréatly surprised 
at the time, never having seen it before. and on killing the 
female, to make sure that my eyes had not deceived me, I 
was enabled and did secure from her gullet the four off- 
spring. 

On going in the direction in which the male had run, I 
came across him about 2oft. away, with three more young 
ones, and killed -him, in order to ascertain whether he also 
had swallowed his progeny. He had not, however, as 
subsequent dissection showed, and I have since been sorry 
that I did not spare his life and make a noise in order to 
see the result. Geo. W. Beatty, M. D. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hutiting resorts will find it profitab 
to advertise them in Forest anp Stream. 


Red-Letter Days.—I. 


In sporting life, as in your every experience, there is 
marked contrast between blank days and red-letter days. 
You earnestly desire the former to remain blank in your 
mind. . You neither wish to think or speak of them. 
Your greatest enemy cannot paint them any blacker than 
they really are. Not so red-letter days. They may not 
be the days on which you have had your best shoot or 
your biggest bag, but they are clearly marked in memory 
dear, and remain with you so long as life lasts. ; 

It is true, the ever present critic, whose task at times 
is easy, his labor light, may accuse you, when your rod 
has been put to the test, of telling fishy stories. He may 
assert, with corfidence, that the 35lb. salmon you love 
to talk about—it’s your pet story—really. when held up 
on the river bank in your patent scales, weighed but 25Ibs. 
He threatens to turn on the gramophone in proof of this, 
giving with accuracy the story as you first told it. ; 

When ycu wish to decide a natural history question 
and state positively that you have seen a moose eat grass, 
he is equally pcsitive that it must have been an optical 
delusion—what you saw must have occurred in the late 
evening; cr your distance from the moose must have 
been great—you cannot produce a piece of the grass at 
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denizen of the wilds far behind. The country became 
wild in the éxtreme—hill and dale, bits of heather on the 
high lands, with frequent ravines leading to morass or 
bog. IL followed one of these ravines that led me to ideal 
snipe ground. Into this I boldly stepped, as if I owned 
the whole country. Here we are! with all that can be de- 
sired, on a perfect day for snipe shooting: Down wind 
I worked with steady pace, and here! yes, here! is snipe 
No. 1. Up he gets, at no great distance, with his weitd 
sounding note of alarm, and round he comes, as I ex- 
pected, to the wind. He is speedily cut down. No aim- 
ing above, aiming in front, or bringing round the gun, 
according to hints frequently given as to how to kill 
snipe. (Practice, not theory, is required.) Snipe No. 1 
is simply cut down without aiming, with No. 12 bore, 
No. 8 shot, without the aid of choke-bore or smokeless 
powder, unknown in those days. With what satisfac- 


tion you gaze on the quarry, this unexpected treasure, as, 


he lies on his back on the sedge grass, while you reload. 
But off again; my eye is surely in! No. 2 snipe is soon 
found, and accounted for in a similar manner, followed 
by such sport, as the day wore on, as I had not before, 
and have not since, experienced, Suffice it to say, that 
long before the time of departure of the evening train 
I had exhausted my ammunition, having had happily 
but few misses, and I had more than filled my bag with 
fine specimens of the English snipe. 

I may add that day after day and week after week I 
kept the station mess supplied with snipe from a quarter 
unknown to my comrades, except to one favored friend, 
who shared my sport, my joys and sorrows, and who, like 
myself, in moments of reflection delights to hark back 
to these red-fetter days with snipe in South Wales. 


MR. CHAS. F. RIORDAN’S CARIBOU. 


a moment's notice; you cannot have your kodak always 
at your side; you cannot at all times give proof positive 
of the accuracy of your statements. 

I doubt whether the enemy, if there be such, or the 
critic, will object, now that we have arrived at the close 
season, amd some days must necessarily be blank, if an 
old sportsman digs somewhat deep to unearth a few rem- 
iniscences of what remain clearly cut in his mind as 
red-letter days with rod and gun, at both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

To begin with the gun, at t’other side of the pond. 

It is, alas, many years ago since, as a young sub of a 
marching regiment, found myself stationed during the 
shooting season in a somewhat remote town in South 
Wales. I had come from a land of sport, where hand 
end eye were kept in constant practice, and I flattered 
myself that I had acquired the knack in that best of 
sport—snipe shooting. ; 

Imagine my disgust on being told that no shooting was 
to be had for love in this abode of Taffy, and unless you 
had a well-filled purse and lots of money, you could not 
get a permit to shoot pheasants in the few preserved 
spots in the neighborhood. This I could neither afford 
nor appreciate, and besides, being a lover of the long- 
bill, I was bound to leave no stone unturned to find even 
that historic one little pet jacksnipe which, when you 
have shot, after many a try puts an end to the sport of 
the place. ; 

baucated professionally in the making and reading of 
maps, I procured.an excellent ordnance survey contour 
imap of the county (Pembrokeshire), and this I eagerly 
scanned, finding that the distant part of the county 
abounded in swamp and morass. 

How speedily was the well-tested gun produced, and 
soon an early morning train conveyed me to a small sta- 
tion in the midst of the bit of country I had selected from 
my map scrutiny as likely to hold my favorite snipe— 
common or full English snipe. Here I was dumped on 
an unattractive spot; no swell dog cart, with a high-step- 
ping thoroughbred and a neat groom wearing a cockade 
met me; no country squire to ask me to lunch: no 
keeper of game, with hat in hand, to welcome me, and re- 
ceive the inevitable tip on my departure. A country 
bumpkin or two seemed to have a mortgage on the rail- 
way station and its surroundings. This gentleman put 
the straight question: “Master, what be you a looking 
ior?” An evasive answer from me: “Oh, a mere matter 
cf seeking fresh air,” settled his mind, and enabled him to 
return to his remunerative occupation—loafing. 

Soon I decided how best, down wind, to work the 
country; no pointer, setter or spaniel is here required— 
only the knowledge of the country and how to work it. 
Soon I had left the railway station and the inquigitive 


It may be necessary to state that the geographical posi- 
tion of our happy hunting grounds—the wilds of Mac- 
loclog—remains unchanged. Time, however, with its 
over-civilization, has done much to spoil sport in this 
region. But even now, having secured a permit from 
the squire, and duly tipped the keeper, a fair bag can be 
secured, Mic Mac. 

Frepericton, N. B. 


hilitaiiteate Guides’ Association. 


SaRANAC LAKE, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The sixth annual convention of Adirondack 
Guides and Foresters was held in this village on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 25, 1899, at the opera house. 

About 400 persons were present, including women and 
children, and guides from nearly every section of the 
Adirondack wilderness were in attendance. Among the 
associate members are over 100 sportsmen, patrons of 
the guides, representing many of the largest cities and 
towns of the United States. The speakers included the 
Rev. H. Ward Denys, of New York, the Rev. H. D. 
Corkran, Prof. J. E. Weld, while others of the asso- 
ciate members made brief addresses. 3 

In the absence of the president, Attorney J. C. Little 
acted as chairman of the meeting. The association fa- 
vored thirty days of hounding, and preferred the month 
of October as the best time for hounding to be allowed. 

The following resolution was passed: _ 7 ; 

Whereas, There is a vast number of violations of the 
fish and game laws throughout the Adirondacks each 
year, the knowledge of which almost invariably comes to 
some member of this association, but does not, appar- 
ently, reach the proper authorities; and : 

Whereas, It is not practical for the members of this 
association to report such depredations unless clothe 
with the proper authority, and in the pursuance of duty; 
and ; = 

Whereas, The Adirondack Guides’ Association num- 
bers among its members some of the best guides in the 
State, each of whom is bound by oath to obey the game 
laws of the State, and who are, by reason of their long 
experience and intimate knowledge of the forests, better 
qualified than any others to serve as game wardens; and 

Whereas, The forests need to be patrolled frequently 
during much of the year, and especially during the fish- 
ing and hunting seasons, to prevent constant infringe- 
ments of the fish and game laws; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association, and 
we do hereby petition the Legislature to enact a law 
appropriating a sum of money sufficient to engage a 
number of men, to be appointed from the membership oi 








the Adirondack Guides’ Association, at a nominal sal- 
ary, to act as game wardens, and patrol certains sections 
of the Adirondacks throughout the year for the purpose 
of preventing, as much as possible, depredations of the 
fish and game laws, and bringing offenders of the same 
to justice. (As a witness to any charge made by a game 


warden is necessary, two men should be appointed in 
each section.) 


A motion was carried amending the by-laws so that 
the executive committee may be composed of guides of 
ten years’ standing, instead of twenty years. 

The annual address from the honorary president, Hon. 
Verplanck Colvin, Albany, was then received, and was 


listened to with close attention, and warmly applauded. 
The address was as follows: 


‘State or New York, Office of State Land Survey, Albany, 
N. Y., Jan. 28.—To the Members of the Adirondack Guides’ 
Association, Saranac Lake, N. Y.: Gentlemen—I have received 
your polite invitation to the annual convention of the Adirondack 
Woodsmen, to be held on the 25th inst., and for a few days had 
hoped that it might be. possible for me to be present. These 
meetings are, however, eld at a period which is for me a very 
usy season of the year, when many official duties require at- 
tention, so that I must avail myself of the kind alternative 
Offered by your secretary and send you in writing the remarks 
which it would give me great pleasure to be present to address 
to 9 personally. 

“The year 1898 has stamped its figures like a symbol upon 
the pages of history as the beginning of a new epoch for our 
nation, and the deep vibrations of that momentuus year are still 
felt, even in the remote hamlets of our Northern wilderness. 

“Before the snows had disappeared from the Adirondack peaks 
or the ice from the Upper Lakes, our country was suddenly and 
unexpectedly involved in a war which reached: east and west 
to the antipodes, and the intrigues of Spanish serategists threat- 
ened to involve our count in a war with Germany, France, 
Italy and Australia; in which event, our long and exposed coast 
lines, extending both on the Atlantic and Pacific, from Arctic 
ice to the region of tropical and semi-tropical vegetation, would 
have been open to numerous attacks by powerful enemies, and 
the destruction of cities and villages, and the ruin of trade and 
commerce, with all those horrors which follow a great and terrible 
war, 

“When your organization was formed, you asked me to act 
as your honorary president, to suggest to you from time to time 
such things as might be useful to the woodsmen. of your section 
of the State, and advantageous for the interests of our forests. 
I accepted your invitation on one condition: that in time of war 
you woodsmen and riflemen of northern New York would form 
a regiment for the national defense. This you gladly agreed to 
do, and at different times, since the organization of your society, 
on your behalf and on behalf of many of those who are interested 
in military life, I have presented to the Adjutant General and 
to the State authorities your request for military enrollment 
of such a number of your men as may be found qualified to 
form a detached company or companies of the National Guard. 

“I first urged the importance of this organization upon the 
late Adj-itant General Porter, the guides at renee Lake havin 
offered their services for the formation of a company of National 
Guard. Gen. Porter talked very frankly and freely with me of the 
National Guard, and spoke highly of the personnel of the men 
who would form such a company, but stated that the means 
at his disposal would not permit him to organize the same. I 
subsequently renewed this request at different times, but met 
with very little encouragement from the authorities. 

“When the war with Spain broke out and the possibilities of 
an attack upon this country by great allied forces were con- 
sidered, the importance and value of such organizations as your 
own became immediately apparent; and with the consent of many 
of your leaders, made in writing, I again tendered your services 
as a corps of Minute Men and Riflemen, together with a tender 
of services of those of this department who had signed an offer 
to the Adjutant General of this State, by letter dated April 20, 
1898, and received from the Adjutant General the following reply: 

“Adjutant General’s Office, Albany, N. Y., April 21, 1898.—Hon. 
Verplanck Colvin, Albany, N. Y.: Sir—Your patriotic tender 
of services has been received and placed on file. Should 
occasion arise it will be presented to the Governor for his action. 
If favorable every facility will be given you for enlisting properly 
the men you name. 

“I appreciate your offer of the services of the men from your 
department, and should the occasion arise, will advise you. Re- 
spectfully, C. Whitney Tillinghast, Adjutant General. 

“In order that you should be in readiness in case a call should 
be made for your services, I sent out to the various vice-presi- 
dents of your organization, and others who had tendered their 
services in writing, enrollment papers for signatures by men 
willing to join the proposed regiment; and with but few ex- 
ceptions received a ready and favorable response, so that in a 
short time | was assured that one of the best and strongest bodies 
of men that could be secured, and unquestionably the best body 
of sharpshooters and riflemen which the United States could offer, 
were gathering to hold themselves in readiness to respond when 
c- led fer by the Governor of our State or the President of the 
United States, _ 

“1 wish that time and space permitted the transmittal of the 
earnest patriotic letters, and the tender of services in this regi- 
ment made to me by the men of northern New York. Every 
county offered its quota, though the enlistments were to be 
limited to the most skilled marksmen, and men inured by hard- 
ships and fitted by long service in camp, in forest and field, to 
military service. 

regret to say that, though the services of this organization 
were repeatedly offered to the State authorities, their acceptance 
was given again and again deferred, until on June 6 I received 
orders from the highest military authority in the State not to take 
any further active steps in the matter of this organization until 
further notice. Previously I had received from the Governor 
of this State an assurance that in case any single volunteer regi- 
ment should be accepted, your regiment should receive the first 
consideration. 

“But the enlistments which were made, both previously and 
subsequently, were restricted to the existing militia regiments 
and to enlistments in the regular army; and at no time, I am in- 
formed, was any volunteer regiment permitted to be organized 
in this State such as you desire. 

“In one month the crisis of the war was practically passed. 
The glorious victories of our navy at Manila and Santiago, followed 
Se the splendid victory at San Juan Hill, and the surrender 
of the city and province of Santiago to our land forces, rendered 
a further increase of the military arm apparently unnecessary, for 
the war was undoubtedly at its close. 

“Since then I wish to say to you I have received a letter 
which says: ‘1 wish that I had had your regiment down along- 
side of me at Santiago,’ signed ‘Theodore Roosevelt,’ and I have 
since said to Governor Roosevelt that if you had been down 
there you would not only have stood by him shoulder to shoulder 
in that, desperate fight, but your sure rifles would have done great 
service for your country, and your axes would have cleared roads 
and built causeways and bridges for the troops and provision 
trains, and your strong arms and tender care would have saved 
ey valuable lives, and have brought added glory to the Empire 
State. 

“The lessons of this war are not void of importance to you 
woodsmen, as well as to the dwellers in the cities and country, 
and I think you as citizens have a right to criticise the military 
system which, in times of national peril, makes it a privilege of 
a class to receive permission to defend the country, and that 
those who are filled with patriotic fervor, and who are qualified 
by experience in camp life, and wonderfully skilled as marksmen 
should receive the consideration due to them as an organization 
to which they are entitled, is a matter which deserves your seri- 
ous attention. further than this,. as civiiians, we have all of 
us a right to ask whether in time of war military emplcyment 
is to belong solely to those who by accident or circumstances 
happen at that time to be in the militia service of the State; for 
it is not to be credited for a moment that other citizens are not 
<qually patriotic, equally brave, and as devoted to the interests 
of their country as any militia officer or private. 

do not forget, nor do I wish to depreciate in the slightest 
degree, the value of military caning for military service; but 
I as a citizen of a republic, which is based upon its civil institu- 
tions as the foundation of its freedom and safety, insist that no 
wi.itary aristocracy shall be permitted, either now or in the tuture 
to obtain an absolute control over the organization of troops 
ier national defense. When specially qualified civilians desire to 

fer their services to the State for military duty, the military . 
code of this State should be so amended as to provide for the 
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employment of such men in the form of a new organization, so 
that neighbors who have stood shoulder to shoulder for years may 
be permitted to stand shoulder to shoulder again on the 
field of battle. They should not be scattered through. various 
commands, with their special abilities for such service lost, or to 
a great degree effaced by being mingled with others unac- 
customed to such service. 

“I hope that these experiences may lead our State Government 
to grant to northern New York at least one separate company 
composed of guides and foresters from among your organization 
who desire to drill and acquaint themselves with military methods, 
and also provide for even smaller units of military organization 
under the control of non-commissioned officers in villages and 
hamlets, so that the elementary training necessary to the soldier 
may be kept up in your midst, and the cry not raised that such 
men, with such strength and with such skill with the rifle ‘lack 
knowledge of tactics and discipline,’ and that, should occa- 
sion ever again arise, you may be enabled to form the regi- 
ments which you desire, and show what you can accomplish. 

“Turning from these questions, which now belong to history, 
to your present and immediate interests in the protection of the 
forests and the preservation of the fish and game, I do not find 
any new suggestions to offer in addition to those made in former 
years. Fortunately under the recent State administration, the 
extent of our State forests has been increased, and numerous 
areas of land hitherto held as preserves and private property are 
now thrown open to the public. While this policy has been 
adopted at a very late date, as compared with the period at which 
I first made these recommendations in reports to the Legisla- 
ture of our State, yet it is satisfactory to have these steps taken 
at all, and it is to be hoped that still larger area of private lands 
may be acquired by. the State in the near future, within the forest 
preserve, without great expense. 

“In the matter of game laws, important amendments have been 
proposed in the present Legislature which Will excite your keenest 
interest. But as these measures have not yet been reported from 
the committee in charge, it may be premature to discuss them at 
this time. 

“You will I know pardon me if I again urge upon your at- 
tention the importance of preserving to the greatest extent possible 
all the varieties of wild animal life existing in our forests, as 
these are among the chiefest attractions whic wing people from 
great distances into this State. While skillful marksmanship re- 
quires of the rifleman constant practice, it is believed that this 
practice can be had upon inanimate objects, movable targets, or 
projectiles thrown from traps; and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the slaughter of harmless beasts and beautiful birds may to a 
large extent be prevented. 

“The guides and foresters ought to be the true preservers 
of the game of the wilderness which they love; for 7 the 
existence of this very game depends very largely the business 
of the country and the prosperity of those inhabitants—not by 
taking the lives of these harmless creatures when they are not 
needed for food or for their peltry—but by preserving them, so 
that the student of natural history, the traveler, cal all those 
who are attracted by the charm of the woods and waters, the 
mountains and forests, may find them to be exactly as described, 
abounding in wild game and beautiful in their rich and abundant 
animal life, as they are great and glorious in their magnificent 
forest. 

“Wishing you one and all prosperity and happiness, and re- 
gretting that my duties here will not permit me to be present, I 
remain, very truly yours, “VeRPLANCK COLVIN.” 


The Rev. H. Ward Denys, of New York, was then 
introduced. Mr, Denys told of some very interesting ex- 
periences of his with friends in Switzerland, and how on 
two occasions he was lost on the Alps, and would un- 
doubtedly have perished had it not been for the guides 
which were in the party, and from which he had strayed. 
He explained how important the occupation of a guide 
is, and how essential that they should know the country 
well, and should always bear such a character that tou- 
rists and sportsmen might feel perfect safety in placing 
themselves under their protection. He said he was glad 
to learn that among the objects of the association were 
the protection and preservation of the beautiful forests, 
the fish and the game, as upon these depends unquestion- 
ably not only the livelihood of the residents of the Adi- 
rondacks, but also the lives of thousands of persons from 
all over the world, annually. He was particularly pleased 
that they also advocated the promotion of temperance 
among members of the association. Mr. Denys spoke 
twenty minutes, and was several times heartily applauded. 

Following Mr. Denys was Prof. J. E. Weld, who spoke 
in a facetious manner, telling funny experiences of his 
own when in the woods, producing much merriment. 
He mentioned the fact that in traveling through the for- 
est in company with his guide and rifle he had been en- 
abled to fully regain his health, furnished him much sport, 
and hadn’t hurt much of anything. His happy, cordial 
manner pleased the large party of woodsmen, and they 
cheered him frequently. 

The Rev. H. UV. Corkran, of Delaware, was next in- 
troduced, and talked in a particularly interesting style. 
He compared this mountainous country with the Dela- 
ware territory, and felt that the guides were indeed 
blessed in being permitted in this glorious country, amid 
such healthful surroundings and grand scenery. He said 
his fishing experiences had taken place principally upon 
the ocean, and contrasted the sport there with that of the 
Adirondacks. The crowd evidently enjoyed his remarks 
exceedingly and applauded him warmly. 

The secretary's report, calling attention to some vital 
matters, was then read, and was as follows: 

“Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Association: In 
making my annual report, I regret to state that during 
the past year there has been a decided falling off in the 
list of active members, owing principally to the fact that 
a separate guides’ association has been formed in the 
Fulton Chain district on the John Brown’s tract, in Her- 
kimer county. The men there felt that they were too 
far from the head office, and did not receive the benefits 
shared by other members in other parts of the Adiron- 
dacks. I am fully convinced that this is an error in 
judgment, and sincerely believe that the greatest good 
to the greatest number can be obtained only by all the 
guides of the Adirondacks working in unison. By so do- 
ing, we men of the North Woods also become better ac- 
quainted with one another, and much unfriendly oppo- 
sition and strife are thus likely to be avoided. I there- 
fore strongly recommend that every really good guide 
of the Adirondacks be urged to come into the association 
and to join with us in our endeavor to preserve the woods 
and water, the game and fish of the Adirondacks, and 
to protect the tourist and sportsman against the impo- 


sition of unworthy and incompetent men, who falsely call 


themselves guides. 

“There was a balance of $259.06 in the treasury at the 
last annual meeting, and we have received. from fees 
and dues during the past year $251. The total expense 
of the year has been $282,01, the most of which has been 
for advertising and printing. I believe that each dollar 
spent in judicious advertising is of far greater benefit to 
the members of the association than $2 lying idle in the 
treasury, and I would favor placing advertisements which 
shall contain the names and addresses of all the active 


members in several first-class sporting publications the ~ 


coming year. Se ; 
“Through our advertising I have received many letters 
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from important parties asking for association guides, and 
in every instance the guides employed have given satis- 
faction. 

“Each guide and associate member should bear in mind 
that he is in honor bound to assist members. of the asso- 
ciation to employment in preference to persons who are 
not members. This is a matter about which there has been 
some criticism, and, according to our by-laws, any mem- 
ber who violates this rule lays himself liable to expul- 
sion. 

“In conclusion, I wish to urge upon the association, for 
the good of the organization in general and each mem- 
ber in particular, the absolute necessity for doing away 
with all petty local jealousies and contentions, and the 
need of a united and combined effort on the part of our 
members in carrying out the objects for which this asso- 
ciation was formed. By accepting cheerfully at all times 
the decisions of the majority, and by united and har- 
monious action on the part of every officer and member, 


A SCOTTISH STAG. 


the workings of this organization may be made to be felt 
in the Legislature at Albany, and throughout the coun- 
try, and prove of special value to the Adirondacks region, 
and particularly to the members of the Adirondack 
Guides’ Association. Respectfully submitted, 
“Frep M. SHELDON, Secretary.” 
After the banquet, which took place in the parlors be- 
low, the guides and foresters again assembled in the 
main hall, and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year was held. Jonathan J. Broome, of New York City, 
was elected honorary president; E. E. Sumner, president; 
Fred M. Sheldon, secretary; Oatman A. Covill, treas- 
urer, and Frank Vosburgh, James Stanton, S. B. Kathan, 
Douglas Martin, Warren Cole, John Hinkson, Wesley 
Wood, Lucius. Trim, Webster Partlow and E. J. Chase, 
vice-presidents. The next annual meeting will be held on 
the evening of the third Wednesday in January, 1900. 
SEAVER A. MILLER. 


Protection of Deer in the Adirondacks 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the discussions of the ways and means of protecting 
the Adirondack deer, which I have read in your columns, 
no mention has been made of what appears to me to be 
the chief reason why the game is not more abundant. 
A great deal has been written in condemnation of night 
hunting and hounding, and columns in praise of still- 
hunting have been set before your readers. Everybody 
seems to be oblivious of the fact that the slaughter which 
is productive of the greatest evil is that which is carried 
on. by Tom, Dick and Harry, every year during June 
and July. During those months the deer are not more 
wild than the domestic sheep in pasture, and they fall 
an easy prey to the small boy with a rifle, as well as to 
the gray-headed villain who ought to know better. At 
that season the deer may be killed by any one, whether 
he be skilled or unskilled in the hunter’s art, by daylight 
or by jack-light. And the small boy, and the French 
Canadian, and some Adirondack guides, turn out day 
after day and night after night to destroy every deer that 
they can hit with a rifle ball or a charge of buckshot. 

Deer ought to be abundant in the Adirondacks, but 
they will never be abundant so long as this early slaugh- 
ter goes on unchecked, no matter what laws may be 
passed to control the operations of the sportsman, who 
comes late in the year. 

The existing laws are openly defied. Either the game 
wardens are too few in number, or they are neglectful 
of their duty. Their approach is announced hours before 
they arrive, and everyone is ready to receive them when 
they come. Much idle talk threatening the lives of the 
wardens has been indulged in from time to time. But 
there is no doubt in my mind that determined and 
courageous men could enforce the law easily. A few 
arrests and convictions, and a tolerably close watch upon 
the country, would soon put an end to nearly all illegal 
hunting. Bu: { am not very confident that the object 
may even be +!tained by means of game wardens ap- 
pointed from the inhabitants of the woods. 

The people think they would be wiling to enforce a 
just game law. During an experience of twelve consecu- 
tive years, I have not known a season in the Adiron- 
dacks in which the law was respected or enforced. The 
temptation to kill deer, in or out of season, is too strong 
for those people; and even though they know that de- 
struction of the game supply means a harder winter for 
themselves and their families, many men, whose chief 
revenue comes from guiding, will kill deer recklessly, 
and encourage others to do the same. Since the present 
law was passed, the inhabitants of the Adirondacks ap- 
pear to have lost their power of reasoning when protection 
of deer is under consideration. In evidence of which 
stands the fact that everybody seems possessed to wan- 
tonly destroy every deer in the woods. Men who had 
not hunted for yearg,:have ‘made war upon the game _be- 
cause they were angered ‘by the game law. Such a state 
of mind is not rational, of course; but that it exists any 
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one. may discover in a few minutes’ conversation with 
any of the inhabitants of the woods. 

I, for one, do not believe that the solution of the prob- 
lem lies in still further restricting the sportsman. Early 
hunting and night hunting should be stopped with an 
iron hand. Hunting from Sept. 1 until Nov. 1, with or 
without dogs, ought to be permitted. It is foolish to 


. suppose that one can still-hunt on the track during Sep- 


tember and early October, in the Adirondack forests. 
For my part, I do not see anything disgraceful in hound- 
ing the deer. I enjoy the working of the dogs. I like 
to hear the race over hill and through valley. It seems to 
me sportsmanlike to pit the instinct of the hound against 
that of the deer; and the result is always interesting. 
You, who have hunted the deer much with hounds, 
know that the advantage is largely in favor of the deer. 
The great majority of them escape. And when the deer 
does come in sight of the watcher on the lake shore, it is 
not always easy, or even possible, to kill the game. 
Those who have not tried the trick do not know how dii- 
ficult it may be. If you are hunting on a shallow river, 
the game must be killed, as a rule, while it is on the run. 
No one will deny that it is sportsmanlike to kill a run- 
ning deer with a rifle ball. To many of my friends the 
hounds are the principal feature of the chase. Naturally, 
every hunter is pleased with a shot that brings down a 
noble buck. But what is the chief topic of conversation 
at the camp, morning, noon and night? It is the story 
of the dogs, always the exploits of the dogs. And do you 
not think it a pity to remove forever from the hunter’s 
camp the old hound dog, whose sagacity has served to 
charm away many a happy hour in the forest? I do. 
J. H. Woopwarp. 
New York City 


Maryland Association. 


Battimore, Md., Jan. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I herewith send you a clipping from the Baltimore Sun 
of this date, giving an account of the annual meeting of 
the Game Association held last night. You will note 
from the report that our Association is prosperous and 
active. The game warden reports that about 300 arrests 
were made by his deputies through the State during 
the past year, and that he has secured convictions in 
about 97 per cent. of the cases. 

Geo. Doppin PENNIMAN, 
President of the Maryland State Game and Fislr Pro- 
tective Association. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Maryland Game and Fish Protective Association was 
held last night at-the Carrollton Hotel, President George 
Dobbin Penniman presiding. Considering the inclem- 
ency of the weather, the meeting was well attended. The 
officers, made their annual reports; resolutions were 
passed thanking Governor Lloyd Lowndes for his co- 
operation in the work of the Association, commending 
Senator Hoar for his bill to forbid the importation of 
the feathers of song birds, and a number of interesting 
matters were discussed by the members. 


President Penniman’s Address. 


Mr. George Dobbin Penniman, the president of the 
Association, in calling the meeting to order said the 
meeting marked the close of the fourth year of the As- 
sociation, which is prosperous and holds its own in mem- 
bership. He referred to the labors of the first three 
months of the year, when its officers were endeavoring 
to obtain the passage of the general fish and game bill. 
The fish bill passed the Senate, but failed by one day in 
passing the House. It was killed with many other bills 
by the quarrel over police reorganization and other polit- 
ical measures. The effect of the free discussion of the 
bill in the Legislature was of great value, said President 
Penniman, as many of the suggestions contained in it 
were passed as local measures. 

Referring to the game bill, he said: “It has made it 
unlawful to sell game in Baltimore during the closed 
season, even if the game was killed outside of the State. 
The Maryland birds are not now, therefore, illegally 
killed by market gunners and smuggled into the city to 
be sold as foreign-killed birds. The act has made it un- 
lawful to use big guns anywhere in Maryland waters, to 
shoot ducks at night, to wilfully disturb ducks on their 
feeding grounds, to hunt rabbits with ferrets, to destroy 
pheasants and other game birds with poison, and it also 
protects insectivorous birds. It properly divides the 
State into districts, giving to the counties in each dis- 
trict similar closed seasons, and I have no doubt that at 
the next session of the Legislature many of the counties 
now out will accept the seasons given by the bill and will 
put themselves fully under its provisions.” 

Mr. Penniman referred to the loss the Association had 
suffered in the death of Dr. George W. Massamore, the 
late assistant game warden, who was so zealous in game 
protection and fish propagation. 

After stating that the Association owes much: to. 
State’s Attorney Duffy, who has prosecuted all game 
cases vigorously, Mr. Penniman said he had every reason 
to feel sure that the constitutionality of the law will be 
sustained. He commended Game Warden Gilbert and 
the work of the fish commissioners, and said: “Mr. 
George, who has charge of the Druid Hill Park hatchery, 
has trebled the number of young trout annually dis- 
tributed through the trout streams of the State. This 
Association has procured many thousands of trout from 
him, and has placed them in the streams near Baltimore. 
Several million of young perch have been, placed in Back, 
Middle and Gunpowder rivers. Mr. George has begun 
the artificial propagation of black bass at the park, and 
if the experiment is successful the rivers of the State 
will soon furnish good bass fishing.” 


Warden Gilbert’s Report. 


State Game Warden R. H. Gilbert reviewed the work 
of himself and his deputies during the year. He stated 
that there were now 220 deputy game wardens in the 
State actively engaged in enforcing the game laws, and 
that their enforcement had been much more rigid and the 
results more gratifying than ever before. He reported 
also that upward; of 300 arrests for violations of the 
game laws had teen made in the last year, and that 97 
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per cent. of them had resulted in convictions. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, George Dobbin Penniman; Vice-President, 


J. Olney Norris; Secretary-Treasurer, F. C. Kirkwood; 


Exécutive Committee, F. C. Latrobe, James Scott, L. M. 
Levering, William H. Fisher, Thomas C. Clark, M. H. 
Ould, William H. Armstrong, of Hagerstown, Md.; A. 
E. Thomsen, R. F. Kimball, Wm. H. DeCourcy Wright, 
Dr. Samuel C. Pennington, J. L. Strouss, DeCourcy W. 
Thom, Henry Brauns, Dr. Charles C. Harris. All the 
foregoing were re-elected except Vice-President Norris 
and Messrs. Clark, Armstrong, Thomsen, Wright and 
Pennington, of the executive committee. 

A resolution, introduced by Mr. DeCourcy Thom, was 
passed thanking Governor Lowndes “for his great as- 
sistance to the Association in appointing numerous dep- 
uty 'game wardens throughout the State at the instance 
of the game warden and in further recognition of the 
excellent work done by the fish commissioners under his 
supervision, which has trebled the number of young fish 
annually hatched at the State hatcheries for Maryland 
waters.” The resolution also states that Governor 
Lowndes’ support given to the State game warden and 
the fish commissioners had made the strict enforcement 
of the game laws possible. 


Women, Weeds and Insects, 


The resolution introduced by Mr. William H. Arm- 
‘strong, of Hagerstown, and passed, was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the introduction in the Congress of 
the United States of a bill for the protection of song and 
insectivorous birds by Senator Hoar makes him the 
compeer of Sir John Lubbock, the eminent English 
statesman and humanitarian. 

“That a crisis now exists with the bird creation be- 
cause some of the most faithful species have been nearly 
exterminated. 

“That women, weed seeds and nokious insects seem to 
have confederated to ruin agriculture, to destrcy the 
economy of nature and aggravate the curse that the 
farmer ‘shall earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.’ 

“That the action of Senator Hoar is commended by 
this Association and is entitled to the moral support 
of every economist and humane person of the land.” 

At the request of President Penniman, Mr. J. Olney 
Norris described the raising of Mongolian pheasants at 
the Carroll’s Island Ducking Club’s shore. He said that 
four hens and one cock were placed in an inclosure, the 
fence being 16ft. high. The club had fourteen of these 
inclosures built last season. Sixty-seven per cent. of the 
eggs had been hatched. When the young pheasants were 
about half-grown they would fly over the fence and 
would help to stock the surrounding country with pheas- 
ants, the shooting of which was fine sport. 

President Penniman stated that he had a plan for 
distributing these pheasants all over the State. He in- 
tended asking large farmers in various parts of Maryland 
to raise a few of these fine game birds, and then let the 
birds look out for themselves, and he thought they would 
soon become well distributed and numerous enough to 
afford fine sport. . 

Before adjourning the meeting President Penniman 
made a personal request to every member that when- 
ever he heard of any restaurant or hotel or dealer selling 
game out of season that he should at once notify the 
game warden, who would get a search warrant, and if 
game was found would have the man arrested. 


: The Lacey Bill. 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I agree with the statement of Mr. L. A. Chil- 
dress in your last issue, that the bill now before Congress 
to enlarge the scope of the Fish Commission to include 
game bird propagation and distribution deserves a fuller 
and more ¢areful consideration than the members of 
either House appear to be disposed to give it. .It deserves 
also more impartial and expert criticism than Mr. Chil- 
dress has given it. 

The introduction of this bill was one of the important 
events in the history of game protection in this country. 
The proposal that the national Government shall take a 
hand in the work of game protection, in which the States 
‘have so conspicuously failed, is such an important and 
premising one that we should not condemn the bill for 
minor defects, or because it does not suit our own notions 
of what it ought to be. It certainly has its defects, and 
its wording is not, to my mind, judicious. Many people 
may question whether, even if the work is to be taken up, 
it would be best to put it in charge of the Fish Commis- 
sion, although this objection does not seem to me of any 
weight, for there would doubtless be more opposition to 
the establishment of a new commission, and the work may 
at any time be transferred to other control if it should 
seem desirable. Even if no very great good can be ac- 
complished under Mr. Lacey’s bill, a proposition to which 
I do not assent, there is still reason to hope that it will 
be the entering wedge which will open the way for some- 
thing better in the future. No time is to be lost in making 
a beginning; this is a critical period for many of our 
species, including a number that are valuable as game 
birds, and the next four years will undoubtedly determine 
whether they can be preserved or whether they will go the 
way of the wild pigeon. It is already determined for some 
of them, I fear. Any measure passed at the present time 
must be a compromise with the indifference, selfishness 
and ignorance, born not of blindness, but of unwillingness 
to see, which characterizes the attitude of the public in gen- 
eral toward these matters, and unfortunately too large a 
part also of those to whose mercies the inhabitants of the 


several States are obliged to trust the making and en- 


forcement of the game laws. 

The very difficulties which Mr. Childress mentions, 
which surround any efforts that we can make to increase 
the game supply, other than by refraining fromm destroy- 
ing it, make it important that some systematic work 
should be done, while the birds are sufficiently plenty so 
that nature can take care of the details of propagation 
and distribution. The work of the commission should be 
directed toward affording nature the best possible oppor- 
tunities and conditions for doing this. I do not believe 
that it ever occurred to any one except Mr. Childress that 
the proposed commission would be expected to apply the 
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methods of fishculture to propagate and distribute birds. 
It is certainly much more difficult to introduce new 
species of birds, or to restore them to a locality that 
they have once deserted, than it is to do the same with 
fish, but-this is all the more reason that it should be done 


under the direction of some scientific body, and after 


proper experimenting, to. determine the species and local- 
ities which are suitable, and not left to the sporadic at- 
tempts of individuals, or of our ferty-odd State legisla- 
tures, whose expenditures, however; if added together, 
might represent an expense that would accomplish some 
work of lasting value if rightly directed. 

In providing and protecting suitable breeding places 
for the birds, a kind of place that is each year becom- 
ing harder to find in this country, the commissioners 
would be as truly helping to propagate them as if they 
hatched them in an incubator. There is no harm in the 
bill, because it empowers the commissioners to transport 
and distribute the birds, although these are matters which 
the birds are likely to take into their own hands, if we 
may judge by past experience. 

Mr. Childress says: “The people of Texas, moreover, 
would not care to be taxed for the maintenance of game 
wardens in New England.” When will people begin to 
realize that the protection of game is not a local mat- 
ter? In the case of our shore birds and water fowl, in 
fact in the case of all our migratory birds, and but few 
of them are not migratory, do not the very same in- 
dividual. birds make up the game supply of every State 
from Maine to Florida, and from the Northern States of 
the interior to the Gulf of Mexico? Is it a matter of in- 
difference to the sportsmen of one State that the game is 
killed off after it has left their territory or before it has a 
chance to reach them? Can it be argued that the falling 
off of 75 per cent. or thereabout in the number of mi- 
gratory game birds in Connecticut, which has taken place 
during the last few years, is due entirely to Connecticut 
gunners? Are not the pot-hunters and shooting clubs of 
the Chesapeake and the Carolina sounds also to blame? 
And is it a matter of indifference to those interested in 
the shooting in these favored localities that along a large 
part of the New England coast shooting is almost a thing 
of the past, and that many places in the Northern States 
and in Canada, where the birds formerly bred, are no 
longer available for them? 

Not at all. There is just so much less territory for 
them to draw birds from, their potential supply of game is 
just so much lessened, and the number of years that their 
good shooting is going to last is correspondingly reduced, 
although, owing to the abundance of game in these 
places, they do not perceive their loss to the extent that 
we do in the less favorable places further north. 

Mr. Childress tells us positively that no commission is 
needed, for “‘a section may be completely stripped of its 
game birds, yet birds from outlying districts can come in 
and restock the exhausted section.” The same old fallacy. 
“Sections” do not have game birds of their own except in 
the case of ruffed grouse and a few other species. Our 
migratory birds belong to no particular State, no matter 
what laws human beings may make about them. The 
birds will and can obey no laws but those of nature. Ef- 
forts at game protection must regard these laws and not 
ignore them. This is why I hope that scientifically 
directed work will accomplish what the State laws have 
not done, for the latter have almost invariably been made 
only with regard to selfish and local interests, and with- 
out considering the future. 

But the Fish and Game Commission is not intended to 
supplant the State laws, but to supplement them. One of 
the ways in which it could be useful would be in dis- 
covering and reporting the best means of protection, and 
what birds are most in need of it, for it is well understood 
that there are some of our birds that are disappearing 


much more rapidly than others, and even if these are com- ~ 


mon or even abundant species the present rate of de- 
crease must soon result in extermination. These are hard 
subjects to obtain reliable information on, owing to the 
wide geographical range of our birds, the personal equa- 
tion entering into all reports upon the abundance or 
scarcity of game, and the difficulty of getting informa- 
tion up to date, for so fast are our birds going that re- 
ports upon the abundance of species four or five years 
ago may now be entirely misleading. Definite and trust- 
worthy information of this kind would do much to arouse 
public opinion to favor effective protection before it is 
too late. Of course, the commission could not compel the 
passage and enforcement of the necessary laws, but by fix- 
ing the responsibility for not doing so on those directly to 
blame for it, it would make their passage more probable. 
Because the decrease of game in a certain State is due to 
excessive shooting in other States is, of course, no real 
excuse for that State not affording proper protection 
within its own boundaries, but it is an explanation why it 
is not done. 


It is my own opinion that it would be much better if 
the protection of all birds except those of comparatively 
stationary habits, such as the members of the grouse 
family, could be placed in charge of the United States 
Government and removed from that of the State Govern- 
ments who have always shirked the responsibility. What 
have they done to preserve birds of this class? We can 
state without fear of exaggeration that at the present rate 
there will not be one-quarter as many such birds, taking 
the country as a whole, ten years hence, as there are to- 
day, scarce as they have already become. No game laws 
are successful if they do not keep up the supply of game. 
At present they are doing nothing more than to some- 
what delay the time when most of our species of ducks, 
geese and shore birds will be entirely gone or nothing 
more than ornithological curiosities. I think that I have 
sufficiently stated my reasons, both in this letter and in 
former communications to this paper, for believing that 
the Federal Government could do better. I cannot see 
why the application of the same logic which says that the 
game that happens to be on a man’s land belongs not to 
him, but to the State, should not apply between the States 
and the national Government. The State Governments 
exercise certain rights in regulating railroad fares and 
charges, yet the national Government has the regulation of 
interstate commerce. Of course, what is good logic may 
be very poor law, yet it seems to me that there is some- 
thing radically wrong if a State that passes and enforces 
strict game laws can get no redress from another where 
the game, to which one has no more right than the other, 


is killed off without restriction or consideration of the 
rights of others. There is something wrong if the na- 
on Government does not have the power to regulate 
this. 

But to return from these speculations to the practical 
matter of expense.” Of course the Fish and Game Com- 
mission has got to spend some money if it is going to do 
anything. But a thousand dollars spent now will be of 
more use than many times the amount after the game has 
practically gone. If we had begun long ago, the money 
would have been spent to much more advantage than it 


‘can now, much land and water suitable for reservations 


would have cost nothing, but now the Government must 
pay a good price for it. It will not grow any cheaper for 
waiting. The sportsmen of this nation want-some money 
spent on game protection, and future generations will 
have a long score against us if out of stinginess or in- 
fluence we allow most of our birds to become extinct. 
Many of them are nearer it than most people suppose. 
Some of these days we will begin to notice that the long- 
billed curlew, for instance, has become very rare in certain 
places where it used to be common. People will say 
that it is a bad year for birds, or that they have changed 
their abode and moved to some other part of the country. 
Then it will be discovered that they have also become 
rare in all the other places where they used to be found, 
and that they are practically extinct. and bound to soon 
become entirely so. Then people will wonder why nothing 
was done to preserve them. 

We want some’ money spent on game protection. All 
we ask is that it be spent to the best advantage. Whether 
spent by the State or by the national Government, it all 
comes out of the pockets of the people. As I have ex- 
plained, in protecting the game of one part of the coun- 
try, a large portion of the rest of it must share in the 
work and in the benefits resulting from it, if any follow. 

It seems to me that a reasonable sum could be placed 
at the disposal of such a commission as Mr. Lacey’s bill 
provides, with confidence that it would produce good re- 
sults. At all events I think Mr: Lacey deserves the thanks 
of every sportsman in the country for his efforts to solve 
a most difficult problem. W. G. Van NAME. 


In Missouri. 


Having handled yellow pine in a retail way for some 
years past, naturally I had a yearning to see what a 
12in. board looked like when it wasn’t a 12in. board; so 
I climbed into the sleeper of a Memphis-bound train and 
started for the Current River pineries of southern Mis- 
souri. As I drew the curtains of my berth together I 
thought I heard the porter say, “The next stop is Fort 
Scott.” 

Surely this does not look like Fort Scott; big brown 
hills, covered with scraggy oaks, dotted here and there 
by a green-topped pine shining in the rays of the morn- 
ing sun. The trees shower earthward a myriad of spark- 
ling, scintillating atoms of frost, that cover the crisp, 
fallen, reddish-brown leaves as with a carpet of woven 
gems, changing yellow clay, black burnt trees, stumps, 
and forbidden-looking cliffs into a panorama of beauty, 
a joy and a pleasure to the onlooker from the prairie 
town of Kansas. ; 

The winding rail fence marking the boundary line be- 
tween the field and road, covered by a network of brown 
morning glory vines, screens the deep furrowed track 
that is seen winding its way up the rough hillside, and is 
lost to view as it leads to the post-office in the village be- 
yond—where they exchange posts for calico and rail- 
road ties for groceries. Each little town is almost a 
world of its own, a capital of the parish in which it lies. 

Passing great piles of dirty oak posts and freshly hewn 
ties, you see a hamlet wrapped in impenetrable quiet, a 
Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village.” 

Huge piles of mouldy sawdust, marks of a once pros- 
perous mill, or the broom-corn-like sheds of a leng ago 
planter, stand silent in the sun. Your first idea that it is 
a beautifully rough country does not leave you, and as 
one hill steps from behind another, valleys lengthen, 
lap, until with each other, the first lonesome pine you 
saw has become a group, and then a forest. You see 
them now in groups of a half dozen or a hillside full. 
nodding a friendly greeting to the onrushing train and 
seemingly smiling with self-commendation as they con- 
gratulate each other on being allowed to rear their heads 
in such lofty eminence, a growing monument to what 
others might have been. 

Reaching the Current River, as we viewed it a few days 
later, clear, limpid, deceptive, seeming in places but a 
few inches when it is that many feet in depth, it flows 
not ripplingly, but aggressively on, an artery to which 
all streams in that part of Missouri pay tribute. Near 
the club house, you find a wonderful spring, and as you 
approach it from below the dip of your oars startles a 
huge black bass; a flash, a gleam, and he is hidden in some 
deep pool, or scudding into the shadow of some covered 
ledge, he lies among the moss that partly clothes the 
bed of the river with an Axminster of green, so tempt- 
ing that one almost ventures a wetting to walk thereon. 
Rowing becomes more difficult, and looking up for the 
cause, you see a stream rushing in from the left with the 
speed of a mill race. Deep, blue, intensely cold, it comes 
surging down. In summer it is almost hid by the mist. 
Dipping your hand into the current on the left, you with- 
draw it almost numbed with cold, while the water on the 
right of the boat, the river, is warm and pleasant. You 
leave your boat because ycu want to go on, not back, 
where the fierce current forces you. 

After walking a quarter of a mile along a river fully 
6oft. wide, 4 to 15ft. deep, flowing at four miles an hour, 
clear and pure, you see bursting from the foot of the 
mountain a seething, boiling body of water fully 3oft. 
across. A stone thrown in with’the full force of the arm 
is tossed out, hardly penetrating the water. You stand 
in speechless wonderment. The roar is so- great that 
long since you have been unable to hear your nearest 
companion. 

A few miles below is a model sawmill town of 1,500 
people, the home of the lumber company. Nestling in 
this little vale are comfortable one and two story houses, 
a large, well-appointed hotel, which would be a credit to 
three-fourths of the towns in Kansas. It, as well as 
every other building in the town, excepting the depot, is 
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owned by this company and is leased and occupied by 
their employees. Good sidewalks, clean streets, a fire de- 
partment and system of water works are here. No intox- 
icating liquors or cigarettes are sold. All are happy. 
for all are employed. The Mayor, Council and upper 
house are all embodied in one person? J. B. White, gen- 
eral manager. It is certainly an ideal municipality. . Mr. 
White, by decision, firmness and kindness, has raised 
the standard of a mill town’s morality until, as Czsar’s 
wife should have been, it is above suspicion. Should a 
difference of importance arise between employees, Mr. 
White handles the matter in a manner which results in 
exact justice to the disputants. From this decision there 
is no appea!—this edict once set forth is established law. 


He is unquestionably an intellectual giant with the deli- 
cate sensibilities of a woman. 


As to the mills, the amount they cut, etc., that is a mat- 
ter of common statistics. Their workings, being so per- 
fect, the best description is the shortest. A tree starts in 
one side and comes out on the other almost a house with 
a family living in it. I had hardly gone to bed, it seemed, 
when I heard a great, deep whistle, that fairly made the 
house shake. A few minutes after, looking out the win- 
dow of my room, I thought myself enchanted. A regu- 
lar will-o’-the-wisp panorama met my gaze. I rubbed my 
eyes to see if I was awake. Yet, there they were, bob- 
bing here, there, singly, twos, threes, or more, seemingly 
a thousand lightning bugs at an early morning revival— 
in fact, about six hundred lanterns lighting the mill men 
to their work. Soon the hum-m-m of the saws wooed 
me to sleep again, and as I somewhat bashfully stepped 
into the deserted dining room at about half past seven, 
by way of a pleasantry I incuired of the waiter girl how 
late I could get breakfast, and was naively answered by 
the aforementioned lady that I could get it as early as 5. 
My meal was eaten in silence. Buying all the lumber— 
not that they had, but that we could pay for—I started 
hunting for Joe Bernardin’s tame turkeys. The cut of the 
saws called us further into the woods, where we watched 
the pines come crashing down, then saw them cut into 
logs. ready for loading. Some time since, wanting a few 
6x8x28, the reply was, “we book the order and have or- 
dered the logs cut for these special lengths.” Soon after 
these timbers were sills in a Kansas house, that just ten 
days before were standing homes for squirrels. 


Quails were plentiful, and we had several days’ ‘splen- 
did sport; the old fields between the mountains are filled 
with them, and as they scatter and alight with a whir 
on the hillsides, the dogs mark them down. Soon the 
old gray fellow has them located, becomes staunch, the 
others back him, a person’s liking grows into absolute 
love as they all four center on the covey, heads up, tails 
extended, one foot raised, eyes glowing like coals. The 
nose, slightly twitching, pointing at the covered birds, is 
the only evidence of life. In a moment, with a rush of 
wings, they are off; as our guns crack, each dog, if we 
are lucky, comes laughing back with a quail in his mouth, 
and ofttimes finding a hidden one, with the dead bird still 
in his mouth he makes another stand that causes your 
blood to surge with the supreme enjoyment of the mo- 
ment. The other dogs, seeing him pointing, back him 
up, and there you have them a few feet apart, all stand- 
ing as a sort of a compliment to the first dog’s intelli- 
gence. The old native we took dinner with that day had 
the usual quota of lean, lank, hungry hounds of the red, 
yellow, brown and pepper-and-salt varieties. Our setters 
got into a bunch, faced out, and with angry whines 
plainly showed their disapproval of rative familiarity. I: 
was funny to see the yelping pack go circling around the 
setters in almost battle array, snapping and snarling untii 
the owner dispersed them with the kindly aid cf some 
stovewood. 


This house was really aristocratic. It had a floor that 
was tmill-sawed, windows, doors with latches, -the usual 
4ft. fireplace, with a cannon axle across the top, sup- 
porting the rock of which the chimney was made. The 
dinner was corn pone, wild honey and overland trout 
(bacon), with boiled turnips for dessert. 

After the dinner the spinning wheel was put in motion. 
The old lady would take a string of wool, fasten it to the 
spindle, give the wheel a whirl, hustle back a few steps 
as she drew the yarn out, then shuffle forward. spit 
snuff into the fireplace as the yarn wound itself into a 
ball, all the while droning a mournful sort of a chant, 
keeping time as an accompaniment to the rasp-like voice 
of her assistant. Both work about three days for a dol- 
lar’s worth of yarn. Every house has the largest deer 
hide, and they recount with a glow of satisfaction how 
they killed “that air” buck. The regular Missouri chair, 
hickory back and rounds, and untanned deer hide bottom, 
was there. The seeds for spring planting were suspended 
trom the ceiling in dirty, fly-specked sacks, and are the 
only househo'd ornaments, excepting the photograph of 
the family group. 

Our driver had taken Joe Bernardin, Charlie Carter, 
Jim Lane and W. Eddy Barnes out quail hunting a few 
days before. They hunted two days. “Did they kill any 
quail?” we asked. ‘“‘They said they killed five, but I did 
not see any,” was the answer. “Sometimes the tlccks 
were so large that they obscured the sun ior a moment 
when they flew up,” he continued. The next day they 
were hunting turkeys. Bernardin and Carter were walk- 
ing along an old tram, when Carter pointed to a large 
flock of wild turkeys in the edge of the woods and told 
Bernardin to shoot. “Oh, no,” says Joe, “you don’t get 
me to shoot some farmer’s turkeys.” In a moment they 
had flown. 


Sturdy, thorough sportsman, George Despain, head 
filer, added greatly to our enjoyment with his hard hunt- 
ing and keen shooting; and the thoughtful kindness of 
Chief Clerk Clarence E. Slagle rendered pleasant every 
moment of our stay. 

The scenery is beautiful; clear creeks, deep-running 
river, big, stately pines crowning the summit of grand 
old hills. The sides of most of the hills are covered with 
a curious formation of rock that in the distance looks 
exactly like a flock of sheep lying down. Snuggled amid 
the ills are the usual log huts, some with the holes daubed 
full of mud, others without, and chimneys built on ‘the 
outside of nothing but sticks and mud. Generally it 1s 
a long building, with the family huddled together in one 
end, the horses or mules in the other, while the open 
space between serves as a sort of a shelter for chickens, 
geese and razor-back hogs, whose incessant snuffling and 
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grunting would’ make a deaf man congratulate himself on, 
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-his misfortune. 


A person who sees this for the first time and loves 
nature forgets the people, and is almost lost in admiration 
of the grandeur, the magnificence, of the handiwork of the 
Ruler of the Universe. The towering hills, the beautiful, 
green-topped pines that gently wave to and fro and seem- 
ingly bow their heads in reverence to Him wha rules all 
things, make one realize among these hills how infinitely 
insignificant is man, what pygmies we are, and how, 
when life goes out, it is no wonder we are not missed. 

Our last day’s sport was a deer drive, and a great deal 
of chaffing was indulged in the night before. Warren 
was master of ceremonies and arranged all the details. 
We were to be off at 6. The night before you are to 
get up very early, it invariably happens that something 
keeps you up later than usual. Our whist game lasted 
longer than ever that night. 

Warren came storming through the halls just as I fell 
asleep, shouting: “Get up, you lazy devils. It’s 8 o’clock 
and we were to start at 6.” 

Horace Barnes came into each room singing the 
reveille: 

“Get up, you sons of witches, 
And put on your breetches, 
And give your poor horses some hay.” 


At 8 o'clock ten horses stood before the hotel. Olid 
man Hidlebridle was astride a piebald horse, with six 
deerhounds sprinkled around him on the ground, looking 
confidently up in his face, barking unitedly. Rand, the 
other driver, was mounted on a big black mare, and 
~— big, sober hounds stood expectantly ahead in the 
road. 

Parker and Barnes, the traveling salesmen of the lum- 
ber company, had good mounts; Warren, head book- 
keeper, rode a tall claybank; Deacon Jones, salesman, 
chose the most notoriously rough-riding horse in the 
county, and we helped him aboard; I got the Jast horse, a 
wicked-looking, vicious, but strong pony, which proved 
the best horse of the bunch before the ride was over. 

Ten started, eight “green ’uns,” two hunters. As we 
went galloping off, winding across the ridges of those 
flinty hills, we looked like a vigilance committee in hot 
pursuit of a criminal. The wiry little horses fairly 
made the sparks fly. The pace was a hot one, De Spain 
leading on his powerful iron gray, and I was “plenty glad” 
when I reached my stand. 

The landlord presented each rider a nice package of 
lunch, we swung astride our horses, threw the rifles across 
the pommel of the saddle, and were off on a hard gallop 
of ten miles to our stands on the river. 

The day’s sport was that morning’s ride. One of the 
natives, who- wanted to be good the evening before, 
wagered a dollar that some of the party would bring in 
at least a fawn, basing his hope. I think, on the two old 
hunters, but just as we were starting I saw him hand over 
the dollar, saying it was unnecessary to await our re- 
turn; the sight of those white collars, ties and starched 
cuffs was enough. 

It’s shamefully easy to kill a deer on stands. They 
told us just to stand quietly on the runway. and in a half 
an hour the hounds would run the deer right to us. The 
hounds are taken back a mile or two in the woods, put on 
the track of a deer, and the frightened animal immediately 
runs to the river, invariably taking a runway. The deer 
was quickly started, the hounds followed its trail, silence 
soon brooded over the hills, and one more deer, which 
“invariably” followed a runway, had crossed the river 
somewhere else, and ten disappointed souls went home. 


FRANK HEDGEs. 
Kansas. 
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The Disappearing Woodcock. 


HamILTon, Ont., Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: - 


Knowing well the great interest your paper has shown in 
matters pertaining to the preservation, increase or de- 
crease of our game birds, I desire to direct the attention 
of yourself and readers to the greatly diminished num- 
ber of woodcock found this season in the Niagara penin- 
sula of Ontario, before and during their fall flight. 

In covers which for years have yielded fair bags not 
more than a bird or two were found. I have wondered 
if this has been the experience of sportsmen in the ad- 
joining portions of the United States, especially in those 
portions directly south of us, and in line of flight. If 
this has been the case it would be interesting then to find 
out if this has been the experience in Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and the portions of the United 
States adjoining. 

If this scarcity has been local we may believe that some 
temporary cause has diminished the number; but if com- 
mon from the seaboard to the western limit of the Great 
Lakes, we may fear that the belief of many cock shooters 
that this is “a bird of the past” is but too well founded. 

Thirty-five years ago men I have shot with here used 
to kill between 200 and 300 cocks each season; last year 
my bag in this neighborhood was eight, and I have been 
told that I was the only person fortunate enough to 
secure one. I know full well that in the older settlements 
the breeding grounds are being continually cut down, but 
surely others to compensate in some degree are brought in 
by the opening up of new farming territory. 

I fear the cause lies in over-shooting. / Ontario the 
cocks are well protected, as the open season does not com- 
mence till Sept. 15, when the birds are moulting and scat- 
tered, and most of them have left by Nov. 1; but in the 
States they are or have been shot from July 4 to May 1— 
ten months out of the twelve. Ontario early stopped 
spring shooting, and during the past thirty years has time 
and again shortened the season. and I feel sure we would 
agree to stop all cock shooting for some years if our 
friends acre~s the border would agree to do the same. 

Op READER. 


Mr. Riordan’s Caribou. 

Our illustration is of Mr. Chas. F. Riordan’s thirty- 
nine point caribou. It was killed by him on Nov. 13, in 
the northwest Mirimachi country, New Brunswick; in 
the barrens between the north branch of the Sevogle and 


_ the headwaters of the Northwest Miramichi. 
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The Wild Pigeon. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 21.—Eve 
appearance in parts of the 


now and then we hear of the 
orth of the passenger pigeon, 
Of course 
it is impossible in many cases to verify the reports of such 
occurrences, and usually I presume it safer to doubt them, 
barring testimony of a competent ornithologist. I have 
just come across over in Michigan, however, of some 
positive testimony on this head, through which it can 
be proved that the passenger pigeon has actually been 
seen and killed in this region within the past year. In- 
deed, the proof of this may be seen at the city of Grand 
Rapids to-day, in the shape of two specimens of .the 
bird, which were killed and mounted in the month of 
July, 1898, and are now in the possession of Mr. Otis 
Watson, of Grand Rapids. The birds were killed about 
four or five miles west of Grand Rapids, on Mr. Wat- 
son’s farm. ¢ 

Five years ago a number of passenger pigeons were 
found in the market at Grand Rapids by Mr. D. G 
Henry, of that city. They were even then so great a 
rarity that Mr. Henry purchased a pair of them and 
made from them a painting. 

Mr. Frank Rodgers, prosecuting attorney of Kent 
county, in which county Grand Rapids is located, told 
me that last year he saw two passenger pigeons about 
eight miles west of Paris, Mich., where the State fish 
hatchery is. It was in early summer. The two birds 
were perched on a tall pine stub near the road. Of 
all the above, the two stuffed birds are the most recent 
and available proof, and it seems sure that the wild 
pigeon is not altogether extinct, or at least was not last 
year. 


North Dakota Game. 


My friend Clint Smith, of Fargo, N. D., writes me enter- 
tainingly about the sport which is present or possible 
in his far-off Northern country. I say far-off, but really 
it isn’t far-off if you live there, but on the other hand 
this part of the country would in that case be far-off. We 
are apt to think that folk who live in the West don’t 
have as good time as we do, and we suppose they have 
to sit up nights twisting hay to keep the baby warm. 
As a matter of fact, they don’t burn any hay in Fargo, 
and as for fun, the man who lives in a good live West- 
ern town like that gets more out of life than a dozen 
men do who live in the grind of city life, which is about 
the poorest wav to live that ever was devised. I never 
could see why city people get stuck on themselves. Any- 
how. this is what Clint Smith says about it: 

“It has been many moons since I saw you last—do 
you remember where? It was at Scheik’s, in Minneapo- 
lis, where you ate a whole prairie chicken, the game war- 
den got away with a lobster and your humble servant did 
his best with a dozen fried and a steak. We have had a 
fine winter, not a great deal of snow and not very much 
cold weather. We have had some great sport with the 
greyhounds, chasing foxes; they never were so plenty 
as they are this winter. At the present writing we have 
taken the pelts off of forty-one of them. We started to 
make it fifty, but now we have got bloodthirsty and want 
to make it one hundred. And [ think we will if we have 
good luck and good weather. We have six hounds, and 
let two or three go at a time. .The sport is great! We 
have got the greatest killers you ever saw; they simply 
chew them up and get chewed some themselves. 

“Forty-one foxes less in the country will help the 
chicken crop some. Chicken prospects are good. A 
good many are wintering here. One day when we were 
after foxes we saw four large bunches of chickens, and 
they looked fine. If we can get a law through the Legis- 
lature this winter, changing the law to Sept. 1 and 
shorten the season, having it close Nov. 1, and if a few 
more foxes are killed, there will be no reason why we 
shouldn’t have chickens for years to come. And now 
I will close br giving you an invitation, which, if it is a 
good ways off, is meant just the same. Come and have 
a chicken shoot with us next season. The black pointer 
Nance is gone, but we have got more; not quite as good 
maybe, but they can find birds.» I want you to come 
and make my house your home while here. And myself 
and wife will do our best to entertain. My pacer will 
be at your disposal, so you can ride around, see the 
sights and not ride behind.” 


How they do it in Nebraska. 


Mr. George L. Cafter, of Lincoln, Neb., secretary 
of the Lincoln Gun Club, and a law-abiding sportsman, 
writes me fully and interestingly regarding the game and 
the market-hunters of Nebraska. It would seem that 
those generous corporations, the express companies, who 
are always anxious to help the game wardens, have about 
the same methods in Nebraska that they do in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. It is well known that there is as big 
a game “fence” at Omaha as there is at Milwaukee. I 
know of no remedy for these matters unless it be to put 
the facts in the hands of every citizen of the State of Ne- 
braska. There are few States which have suffered more 
at the hands of the petty game thieves than this once 
magnificent shooting State. Mr. Carter’s letter tells its 
own story directly: 

“The season for the killing of prairie chickens and quail, 
just closed in cur State, brings the sportsmen of Ne- 
braska to a realization of the real condition of things, and 
should result in an effort for a remedy. Birds, especially 
chickens. were so thoroughly shot out a few yedrs agu 
that market-hunters did not find their business so profit- 
able as in former years, and the traffic was reduced to a 
minimum, with the result that, aided by good seasons, 
both chickens and quail have increased wonderfully the 
past two years. But I am sorry to say that, with their 
increase, comes also the increase of the ever-despised 
market-hunter, and shooting for the market was carri-d 
on to an alarming extent the past season. We have a 
law in this State prohibiting express companies from 
carrying game, but having only the regular elected offh- 
cers of the State to enforce these laws (in which they 
have no particular interest) they are of but little value. 
Not that the express companies openly violate the laws, 
but they do carry great numbers of birds for these un- 
scrupulous parties under fictitious labels, such as ‘but- 
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ter.’ ‘eggs’ and other things equally misleading. I am 
told that there was a cold storage hotise operated in 
the western part of this State the past season, stipposed 
to be an egg storage, but was really a ferice for the ille- 
gal shipping of chickens. They would either be packed 
in butter tubs and be billed out as ‘butter,’ or in egg 
cases, with a layer of eggs oft top, atid be billed otit as 
‘eggs.’ and consigned to St. Lotiis arid Chicago coninils- 
sion houses. 

“While attending the Du Pont tournament in Omaha 
last fall, I heard one market-hunter from the northwest- 
ern part of the State remark that up to that time, which 
was the 22d day of September, he had killed 933 chickens. 
This I figure would be an average of about fifty a 
day, and enough birds to furnish 100 of the sons of fair 
Nebraska who go afield purely for sport with a day of 
honorable, healthful and invigorating recreation. An- 
other characteristi¢ of these market-hunters is their it- 
tér disregard for the closed season, it being an undeni- 
able fact that chickens are slaughtered from the time 
they. are able to cover the grass in their feeble attempt 
to fly. The same element so disastrous to our’chicken 
supply also carries on operations through the quail 
shooting season. Last November, in company with my 
friend, C. E. Latshaw, I made a trip to the western 
part of the State for a few days with the quail, we de- 
ciding on Wilsonville as our destination, believing it to 
be the best point in the State for quail. Arriving there 
at noon on the 25th, we were assured that we would 
have no success, as market-hunters had shot the birds 
out. We, however, proceeded to our favorite haunts, 
where birds were always plentiful, only to find a few 
scattered birds, and they very wild. On returning to 
town, we called on the express agent, and asked him 
if it were not true that a great many quail had been 
shipped out under fictitious labels. He answered us 
very gentlemanly now, that not being the State game 
warden, he, of course, was not expected to open every 
package coming into his office, to see if it was dressed 
poultry or otherwise, but admitted that since the season 
opened their produce business had greatly increased. 
Another of the clever schemes resorted to by the market- 
hunters, and especially those living near the markets of 
the State, is to pack their birds in large trunks and carry 
them as baggage. Being disappointed at that point, we 
went to Cambridge, where we killed a nice bag of birds 
the two following days, and on our return to the hotel, 
preparatory to starting home, we were approached by 
numerous parties, presumably scalpers or local market- 
hunters, asking us in confidential tones what we would 
take for our birds. On receiving rather chilly answers 
that our birds were not for sale for any amount they 
could offer, they would slip aside with a countenance sug- 
gestive of ‘Well, perhaps I make a mistake.’ Our ex- 
perience was the experience of all other sportsmen I 
have talked with, and their indignation is so great it is 
quite likely that ere long we will be in better position to 
protect the birds of our State.” 


The Hudson Bay Knife. 


Mr. Bradford A. Scudder, of Taunton, Mass., wishes 

to have further details about the Hudson Bay dagger re- 
cently mentioned in these columns. He remarks: 
- “Will you kindly favor me with the weight and length 
of blade of the old Hudson Bay Company’s knife, de- 
scribed by you in this week’s issue of the Forest AND 
STREAM. I should like the maker’s name and the address 
of the New York firm by whom the one you received 
was imported. I judged from your description that the 
above is a sheath knife. Am I correct in so supposing? 
It is rather difficult to find just what one desires for a 
special purpose in a knife. I had been searching for a 
heavy knife to be used as a sort of machete in cutting 
through bushes and briars along the trout streams, and 
from your article judged this would be the one par 
excellence. If you think this knife would be about what 
I desire. kinly inform me.” 

At this writing the knife is at my residence, and I 
cannot give its weight and measurements. I think the 

lade about rift. in length. very heavy and strong, the 
whole weighing, I should judge. between 2 and 3lbs. 
can assure Mr. Scudder that it would be admirable for 
the purpose he suggests. As to the firm of whom 
these knives can be obtained. I cannot give the name, as 
the knife was a present to me from Mr. C. S. McChesney. 
If the latter were addressed, I am disposed to think he 
would tell where the knives could be obtained, as he is a 
thorovgh sportsman himself, and always anxious to do 
another a good turn. Mr. McChesney’s address is Troy. 
Ny. Y.. and if he should happen to have a large mail in- 
quiring after knives, I hope he will forgive me. I have 
not yet been able to find Mr. McChesney’s gold seal 
rubbers with leather tops. and he may dislike me for 
that, but I will get them yet somewhere. 


The Food of Quail. 


1 discovered the following information in regard to 
the food of quail as given in the columns of an ex- 
change. I presume it not to be strictly accurate to say 
that quail never eat grain, for I have found wheat and 
corn in the crops of quail; but it was wheat from old 
stubble fields and corn scattered upon the ground, and 
not taken from the ear. The claim that quail do dam- 
age to any standing crop is of course absurd. The item 
reads: 

“Don’t Kill the Quail—Two quail were sent to the 
Agricultural College by a farmer who wrote that he 
killed them because they were eating his grain. He 
wished an examination of the crops of the birds made, 
which has been done, and the results made public. In 
neither crop was found any grain. but in one of them 
were about 4,500 seeds of the false nettle. a very trouble- 
some weed. which goes to show that the quail, instead 
of being an enemy of the farmer, is in reality a great 
help. Prof. Barrows, of the Agricultural College, says 
that quail eat a very large variety of weed seeds, be- 
sides prasshoppers, chinch bugs and other injurious in- 
sects. He once examined a quail’s crop and found it 
filled to its utmost capacity with span worms and meas- 
uring worms, both of which are among the farmer's nu- 


merous enemies.” 
Pab-kuk-kus. 
Once upon a time I had occasion to tell somewhat of 
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the doings of Pah-kuk-kus, the evil spirit which made so 
much trouble for us on our Blackfoot hunting trip. 
Latet on I have described how in all probability I caught 
Pah-ktik-kt's in a steel trap, which he carried off, never 
again to be see. This would appear to have settled the 
spirit itt qtiestion, but I have reason to believe that I 
brought him home with me in an Indian parfleche, which 
came frotn the Blackfoot country. I am disposed to this 
belief by certain recefit happenings in my own house- 
hold. There is a moose head on the wall of my dining 
room, which was put up with apparent security, and 
which hung on the wall untroubled for many months. 
One morning the mistress of the manse happened to be 
standing directly beneath this moose head, when without 
any warning whatever, and without the least jar or dis- 
turbance to give any pretense of reason. therefor, this 
moose head turned itself loose. Nothing but, a heavy 
coil of hair saved the lady from annihilation, as the nose 
of the moose stftick her directly on the head. Not much 
later, I was one day putting up a buffalo head on the 
wall of the same room. I was standing on a short step 
ladder, and had hung the head, as I supposed, securely 
on a stout spike. I had just withdrawn my hands and 
was about to descend the ladder, when all at once the 
head jumped clear off the nail. Instinctively I put out 
my hands and caught the heavy head, suffering a sprained 
thumb, which bothered me for a long time. Last night 
I was wakened from my slumbers by the sound of some- 
thing heavy falling. I discovered that a picture of some 
snipe, which had been hanging for months in that same 
fated room, had concluded to let go, and try it on the 
floor awhile. The corner of the frame was well smashed. 
I am personally entirely satisfied that Pah-kuk-kus has 
followed me ever since I got him by the foot in the Two 
Medicine country. My mistake was in supposing that 
you could destroy a spirit, or mitigate the maliciousness 
of this particular spirit, which is well known to live for 
the purpose of making trouble for hunters. 


The Old Dog. 


A while ago I had occasion to say something about the 
“old gun,” and now J must make obituary mention of the 
old. dog. The gun was my gun, but the dog was old 
Jack, the long-time solace and pride of Mr. W. B. Mer- 
shon, of Saginaw, who writes me about him: 

“We have had a death in the family. Now do not get 
worried, but read a little further. It ts old Jack that has 
departed from this vale of sunshine and tears. He has 
been a gay old dog. I have had a pile of fun with him, 
and I do not believe there were many better, all-round 
partridge and quail dogs when he was in his prime. His 
fashionable name was Jack of Naso, No. 7044. My old 
friend, Bob Schultz, of Zanesville, O., gave him to me 
when he was a puppy, for he was born in June, 1887. 
He has lived an aristocratic life of ease for the last few 
years, 

“Tt seems too bad that a dog grows old so soon. Here 
I am, in the prime of life, at least so I consider my- 
self, and yet I have seen three generations of good, old 
dogs pass away. 

“Poor old Jack! He was as staunch as a rock, and 
had a nose on him that could locate honestly half 
a mile away; at least it seemed so to me, for I have fol- 
lowed his stiff-legged walk with his nose up, taking me 
across two or three fields, saying just as plainly as he 
could that the tainted air that was just stirring in his 
direction was telling him that we would be up with 
the birds before long. 

“TI remember once his taking up a scent along a fence 
corner, and putting his nose in the air, disappearing over 
the hill. By the time I reached the hilltop he was 
fast on the birds, a long ways ahead, though a friend 
of mine with his dog had just passed there, a great deal 
nearer than old Jack was to the birds when he took up 
the scent. I called back my friend, and together we put 
up the covey. I remember so well how nicely they 
scattered, and what a trimming out we gave them. 

“Oh well! if I keep on at this rate I will think of 
hundreds of reminiscences equally as pleasant. Peace to 
the old fellow’s ashes. I do not believe I will ever get 
as good a dog again.” 

I remember Jack very well. He was an old, very old 
pointer, and so crippled with rheumatism that he would 
weep and moan every morning when he tried to get up. 
We would have left him at home, but that seemed to hurt 
him worse than to take him along. We would put him 
tenderly down on his poor, old, stiff legs, and he would 
waddle and whine, and whine and waddle, complaining 
over the cruel years which handicapped his powers, but 
none the less putting the last flickering spark of his 
energy into the best way to show us a little of the sport 
that he loved as well as we. He had as much bird sense 
a+ any dog I ever knew, and though he could not “range” 
at all, he always went to the place where the birds were, 
and I think we killed more birds over him than over 
the younger dogs. Jack was one of the.big, strong, stay- 
ing. old-time meat dogs. and I mourn sincerely with his 
owner over his loss. There are not any too many such 
dogs in the world. I hope he finds plenty of sport in the 
happy hunting grounds. 


He Speaks in Gold. 


The French have a saying, “He speaks in gold,” which 
means highest approbation of the wisdom of one’s ut- 
terances. So much we might say for this editorial utter- 
ance of the Fox Lake Representative, a Wisconsin news- 
paper: 

“There is no question but that something has got to 
be done to protect the game if it is to be preserved for 
future generations, and at a not very distant day either. 
The pursuit of game should be indulged in only asa 
sport, and the sooner that market-hunters are abolished 
and the sale of all game prohibited, the sooner wiil that 
blissful condition be realized. We know that this a pretty 
decided step ahead of the ideas of the country sports- 
men in general. but we stand firmly on that platform 
and believe that the man who uses the game of the coun- 
try as a means of making a living should adopt some 
other means for a livelihood. -It has got to come if 
future generations ever get any shooting.” 

“George Barton, a Trask River trapper,” says the Tilla- 
mook Herald, “caught a curious animal in oné of his 
traps. The animal, or duck, was about 3ft. wide by 1% ft. 
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long. . Its back was covered with feathers. The stomach 
held a flush of scales. Its tail was like a fish, and its head 
was ornamented with a bill and comb, while its forefeet 
were webbed, and the hind ones were just like a dog’s.” 

In my confession of faith I believe in the fantail deer, 
the pine-nut bear, the horn-tailed snake and other things 
not usually accepted as lead pipes from a scientific stand- 
point, but one has to draw the line somewhere. Has any 
gentleman lost a pet ornithorhyncus which has wandered 
from his fireside in a fit of absentmindedness? 


E. Howes. 
1200 Boyce Burtp1ne, Chicago, Ill. 


New Brunswick Notes. 


THE Provincial Government seems to have definitely 
decided to make no exhibit this year at the sportsmen’s 
show in New York. Doubtless the fact that a general 
election is at hand has a distracting effect upon the 
honorable gentlemen, if indeed it doe’ not chill their 
sporting blood. The main reason, however. why this 
Province will not be represented is that the Government 
claims to have been unfairly used at the Boston show last 
March. Hon. Mr. Dunn had the assurance of the 
management that the New Brunswick exhibit would not 
be subject to duty, yet the customs officials pounced 
upon the outfit at Vanceboro and would not allow it to 
proceed until nearly $400 had been collected. The goods 
exhibited all came back to the Province, but the money 
has never been refunded. 

Righteous indignation is a good thing in its place, but 
should only be indulged in by people who are well sup- 
plied with common sense. The Fredericton Board of 
Trade is evident!y carrying a rather slim stock of the 
latter commodity. At a recent session it solemnly 
adopted a long string of resolutions, calling upon the 
Government to pass regulations to have all moose, cari- 
bou and deer heads taken out of this Province branded 
so that they would not be credited to other localities. 
The immediate occasion of this outbreak was that at a 
celebration held in Boston over the big moose shot in 
this Province by Dr. Bishop, the press reporters de- 
scribed the animal as hailing from Maine. It is unlikely 
that the Government will do any branding—unless they 
can capttre the press reporters. 

Woe to the man who claimeth a record; when he 
waketh in the morning, behold! it is gone. It appears 
after all that Dr. Bishop’s moose is not the best speci- 
men taken on Miramichi waters, as the moose shot by 
Capt. Chauncey P. Williams, of Albany, heretofore 
credited to the Tobique, was really killed on the Sou’- 
west Miramichi. Capt. Williams’ head, spreading as it 
does 63in., with 19in. palms and 32 points, is undoubtedly 
the best all-round specimen secured up to date in this 
Province. A moose was also shipped from the Canaan 
country by the well-known guide James Ryder. in the 
latter part of December, with a spread of 62in. A 
sportsman, described by the St. John papers as T. March, 
= te York, is credited with taking out another sft. 
ead. 

Henry Braithwaite has received a license from the 
Quebec Government to capture six live caribou for 
shipment to Lincoln Free, of Easton, Pa. Henry will 
proceed to the scene of action in a few days. 

Arthur Evans, of Zionville, on Dec. 31 shot a very 
large bull moose on Cain’s River. The head has been 
shipped to Mr. John G. Prouty, of Spencer, Mass. 

It is unlikely that any radical changes will be made 
in the game laws at the approaching session of the Legis- 
lature. It is probable, owing to caribou being so plenti- 
ful, that the limit on these animals will be raised to two. 
Some English sportsmen complain that they are not 
allowed to kill enough game in view of the great ex- 
pense involved in making a trip across the pond. It 
is suggested that the Government might adopt a sliding 
scale in regard to the license fee, permitting the sports- 
man who paid $20 to shoot one moose and one caribou, 
while a payment of $30 would entitle him to one moose 
and two caribou, and a payment of $40 entitle him to 
two moose and two caribou. From a revenue stand- 
point such a system would doubtless prove a great suc- 
cess; whether the game supply could stand it is an- 
other. question. FrANK H. RISTEEN. 

Frepericron, New Brunswick, Jan 28. 


Winter Food of Red-Shouldered Hawks. 


Mitrorp, Conn., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
During the last days of December I caught a pair of red- 
shouldered hawks in a steel trap. The trap had been set 
for a mink, which had been seen back of the barn, and 
which was suspected of having killed some chickens in 
the hen house near by. The male bird was first taken. 

When I found him he was about to escape, as the trap 
had broken his leg and he had eaten away most of his 
shank; one strong tendon still holding him. The trap had 
been baited with fresh pork. My first catch in this trap 
had been a bluejay, and all that I found of the bird was 
its skull and beak. Surrounding evidence indicated that 
the hawk had made a meal of the luckless bird. 

The second day following I vi-ited the trap in the 
morning, and was surprised to find only the iron bar 
which had served to hold the chain to which the trap was 
wired. Looking over the neighboring ground, I saw a 
large hawk hop clumsily along, and then fly laboriously a 
short distance, with the trap and chain dangling behind. 
After some slight difficulty, I caught the bird, a fine plu- 
maged female, of the same species as the first, and un- 
doubtedly his mate. 

I determined to mount the pair, and after taking off 
the skin, I examined the crops and gizzards, and was 
greatly surprised to find, beside the remains of small 
birds and field mice, the nearly complete bodies of two 
fingerling trout. Close to the trap lay the spring sources 
of a celebrated trout brook. M. G. 


Michael Demar. of Long Island City;-had for twenty- 
five years owned a horse to which he was greatly at- 
tached. Mr. Demar had requested that if he should die 
before the horse the animal should be led directly behind 
the hearse when the burial took place. Mr. Demar was 
buried yesterday, and the old horse, draped in black, fol- 
lowed his master’s body to the grave.—New York Times, 
Dec.°17. 
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- lowa Realities and Unrealities. 


Vinton, Ia., Jan. 27.—Edftor Forest and Stream: Last 
winter there were nine hounds in Vinton. They were of 
different blood, but all of them would run wolves. The 
most of them were young, but would hold a track from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. No two hounds were 
owned by one man, and nearly every day some of them 
were across the river in the bluffs running wolves. They 
had many a scrap with the big timber wolves, and some- 
times came home more or less cut up. One wolf that 
they killed was found on a bar in the river. Eight miles 
from Vinton they had a wolf nearly run down, and the 
wolf went through a farmer’s yard and jumped into his 
hog lot, and made a stand among the hogs. Of course 
the eager hounds jumped right into the lot and pitched 
on to the wolf, then from fifty to 100 hogs pitched on 
to both the wolf and dogs. The uproar that followed 
soon fetched the bare-headed farmer to the scene, and in 
an instant he had a club and was in the thick of the 
fight, and while the fur, hair and bristles were flying, he 
got a crack at the wolf and laid him out. At another time 
the dogs had a wolf nearly played out, and a man on a 
horse killed it with a club. 

Last spring I went out with Mr. Upple and six of the 
hounds. For quite a while we stood on a runway and 
listened to the dogs, who seemed to be having trouble 
down in the timber a mile away. On going to the dogs 
we learned by a man that a prairie wolf that was heavy 
with young had passed there thirty minutes ahead of 
the dogs. I also learned that this pack of hounds could 
not follow the track of a wolf or rabbit if the latter were 
in that condition. This was new to me, and I wonder if 
it is true of all dogs. 

This pack of hounds shortly afterward came to a sad 
and treacherous end. They had stolen out of town and 
were hunting alone. They did not return, and in a few 
days Mr. Upple found on a bar in the river seven of them 
that had been poisoned. The other two escaped. 

This winter a badger was killed not far from Vinton. 
It is the only one killed for a good many years, although 
in early days they were numerous. 

A flock of twelve geese stayed on the prairie north of 
Vinton until Jan: 4, when they went south ahead of a 
storm. Quai! are very plentiful. It has been a good 
winter for them. Little snow and not extreme cold 
weather. Chickens seem to be in small scattering flocks. 
Jack rabbits are increasing. 

The hunters’ trespass law gives fair protection to game 
on the prairie, but everything in and near the river is 
free booty. Mount Tom. 


In the Woods and Out. 


An Indiana corresvondent, who subscribes for the 
Forest AND STREAM to be sent to a guide in Michigan, 
writes: 

“Buchanan is a professional hunter and trapper and 
guide, and one of the most hospitable, generous, modest 
fellows in the world, and I do not know of anything 
which will give as much pleasure as this. 

“He told me (and I have no doubt of his absolute 
truthfulness) of the lawlessness of self-styled ‘gentle- 
men’ who come up into the woods, and finding them- 
selves far from game wardens, pay no attention to legis- 
lative enactments, or the laws of common sense which 
these embody, but do just what an unbridled instinct 
prompts. It is easy to see what moral a man reared in 
the woods must draw from such an example. 

“I hope you will continue to hold up to scorn the 
‘sportsmen’ who consider game laws a good thing for 
others, but not for themselves—and by-the-bye, do you 
not think that when you publish a letter from a corre- 
spondent who boasts of stealing game or fish, or of 
poaching on strictly preserved property, which is the 
same thing, you ought to show your disapproval by some 
comment? Not long since, I forget the date and the 
name at this moment, such a one told in your columns of 
his experience in stealing a fine trout at Carlsbad. The 
description was quite realistic; how he concealed his 
tackle so that no one would suspect his design, how he 
crouched down and hid behind a wall when the guardians 
of the property were in sight, as any other thief would; 
how he hid his plunder when concealed, etc., etc. 

“Would you publish a well-written and detailed ac- 
count of a successful raid upon some gentleman’s hen- 
roost or into his cellar? LEXDEN.” 








Florida Game and Fish. 


De Lanp, Fla., Jan. 6.—Quail were unusually numer- 
ow about De Land early in the season, and some of 
them are still left. The forage and cover for them is 
better in this part of the State, I think, than in many 
others. The crop of wild peas has been very prolific. 

A few ducks are being bagged on the upper St. John’s, 
most of them wood duck, the best local variety. 

A friend just back from the East Coast says that trout 
and sheepshead are biting voraciously there, but other 
varieties of salt-water fish not so well. The ducks have 
either not come south yet or are kept off the rivers by 
steam launches. Sea bass (?) were numerous off Smyrna 
in the fall, and the same friend landed one which, he in- 
forms me, weighing 35lbs., and caused nearly an hour of 
hard work. 

The threatening weather this season has influenced 
hunting. H. R. Sretcer. 


Shots that Happened So. 


One of the most remarkable rifle shots, or rather pair 
of shots, ever known, happened out in Wyoming a few 
years ago, and is vouched for by the son of a brigadier 
general, U. S. A., who was a participant in the hunt 
where the shooting was done. “My guide and I,” said 
this gentleman at the Camera Club the other evening, 
“were out in the mountains one fall after deer, and we 
succeeded in creeping up on to a bunch of four and killed 
three almost instantly. The fourth escaped unhurt from 
our first firing, and started off at full speed along the 
edge of a sort of clearing. The guide fired twice as 
carefully as he could, but was not able to stop him. After 
a third shot, the buck ran a way and lay down. I worked 
carefully around a hill and when he saw me he was up 





and off again like a streak. I let him have a shot from 
my little Winchester ‘tick-tack’ and bowled him over. 
When we came to examine the buck, we found that every 


ball fired had taken effect. The first two shots had 
bored round holes in the right and left ears respectively, 
and the third shot by the guide had passed nearly 
through the deer’s body, but not in a very vital part. 
This shot, however, had caused him to lie down, and thus 
enabled me to get to him.” t 
Deer are often shot through the ears, but I never heard 
of another instance of their ears being bored separately 
by two consecutive rifle shots. Peter FLtnt. 
New Yorx Ciry. 


Odd Quail Shooting Incident. =<aiu 


Mixrorp, Conn., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have to tell a shooting story. It borders on the im- 
probable, but I know it must be true, tor it was related to 
me by Mr. S. W., a gentleman who is noted for his exact 
statements and his adherence to facts. 

Mr. W. and his friend were hunting on the grounds of 
the H. F. A., of which both are members. They had 
started a small bevy of quail. Subsequently a scattered 
bird or two were shot at, and one of them seemed badly 
hit, but kept on toward an old ruin, a Connecticut farm- 
house. Only the chimney was standing, and as the hunt- 
ers watched the bird in its flight, it seemed to disappear 
beyond this chimney some 200yds. away. 

As they hunted around in the little swamp just beyond, 
they missed the dog, but finally found him pointing close 
to the base of the chimney, where the old fireplace had 
been. Finally Bob broke his point and disappeared. Then 
they heard him scraping and scrambling up the chimney, 
and in a few moments he reappeared, coming downward 
and backward with the dead quail in his mouth. 

M. G. 


Wild Rice in Chesapeake Waters. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I would be glad to hear what experience, if 
any, some of your correspondents have had as to the suc- 


cessful planting and growing of wild rice in Chesapeake 
waters. 





I am a member of a ducking club, and we have tried .- 


for several years to successfully install this plant, and 
while we have had it grow, we have never had it propa- 
gate itself. .We are very reluctant to give up the enter- 
prise, but have already expended considerable money 
without results, and hesitate to make further efforts with- 
out knowing more certainly that the plant has been suc- 
cessfully grown thereabouts. Our shore is north of Balti- 
more, opposite Carroll’s Island. 3. Le We 


In Lowisiana. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Provencal, La., of the 
game supply and controlling conditions: “We have a 
fine crop of partridges in the vicinity—found mostly in 
open pine woods in thick grass. They are unusually fat. 
We have an abundance of gray foxes. A good pack of 
hounds here will outgeneral Reynard in about two hours. 
There are no red foxes. Deer once were very plentiful ; 
they have been almost annihilated with the improved arm 
and the head light. Our laws in this State do not furnish 
the beautiful animal sufficient protection, and laws are 
not enforced. Woodcock are scarce. We have very few 
ducks; sometimes they make us a visit, but so many 
shoot them; they are not allowed to iight, and infre- 
quently evaporate in the air for want of food.” 

A SporTsMAN. 
Maine Moose Statistics. 

A MAINE correspondent writes: “The number of 
moose taken in Maine, as published, is far from correct. 
Of 101 received up to New Year’s by one taxidermist 
about fifty were killed in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Canada. I think that 100 will be ample estimate for 
every moose taken in Maine in 1898. The railroads and 
the commissioners wish to make a good showing, and so 
the railroad counts every head carried as coming from 
Maine, and the newspapers double that on the supposi- 
tion that as many more have been illegally killed.” 


Camp-Sfire Hlickerings 











“That reminds me.” 


Mac’s Fox Hunt. 


An I niver tould ye about me an’ ould Patton havin’ 
the fox hunt. Well, sor, ’twus the funniest thing ye 
ever see. Ould man Patton wus a naybor of moine, livin’ 
down betuxt Jim Casey’s farm an’ the crick, an’ as quare 
an ould chap as ye’d see in many a day. He wus a little 
man, widout much mate an him, an’ purrty well bint up 
wid age, for I think he wus moighty near eighty, but 
shpry for all.dhat. He had a harse that wus nearly as 
ould as himself; an’ anny toime, day or night, the ould 
chap wus ready to hitch up an’ dhrive into the village wid 
anny of the lads. 

Well, wan day wan of the lads wus tellin’ me he 
knowed where they wus a foxes’ din, about a moile over 
in the woods, an’ axed me would I go over wid him an’ 
dig him out. “I'd go,” I sez. But in dhe marnin’ the 
lad. hirt his feet an’ couldn’t go, an’ so I axed ould Pat- 
ton would he go, an’ he sez, “I will,” he sez, “for I niver 
wint an a fox hunt in me loife,” he sez. So we tuck our 
shovels an’ stharted for the din. Well, we r’ached the 
place all roight, and comminced to dig the foxes out; an’ 
me an’ the ould man dug for a couple of hours; but 
dhere didn’t same to be anny ind to the hole, an’ ould 
Patton sez, sez he, “Mac, there’s a divil of a lot of harrd 
wurk about fox huntin’,” he sez, “and I’ve a good no- 
tion,” he sez, “to go round,” he sez, “an’ dig up frum the 
other side,” he sez. “Ye'd hev to dig 10,000 moiles,” I 
sez, “an’ we haven't got toime,” I sez. An’ so we med up 
our moinds we'd give’ up dhe job an’ sthart for home. 

An the way back we sthapped at Tommy Black’s place 
for a dhrink, for diggin’.’s moighty dhry work, an’ we 
found Tommy out behoind the house, hivin’ bees, an’ we 





stud there an’ lucked at thim for quoite a whoile, whin 
purrty -soon some of the bees lit an ould man Patton's 
legs. I tould him to stan’ still an’ they wouldn’t hirt 
him, but he comminced to knock thim aff; an’ the first 
thing he knowed, dhe whole swarm wint for him, an’ 
ye’d ’a’ died laffin’ to see the ould chap put for dhe bush, 
an’ the bees afther him. He wus throwin’ his arms 
around his head an’ legs, an’ yellin “Git aff out of dhis! 
Git aff out of dhis!” Purrty soon his wind gev out, an’ 
he culdn’t run a sthep, so he sthopped an’ stuck his head 
in a bush, an’ stud dhere, doubled up, wid dhe whole of 
his legs an’ body stan’in’ out big an’ woide, for the bees 
to laight an, an’ boy dad dhey did loight an him, too. I 
belave if we'd left him there for foive minits we c’u’d 
have schraped two quarts of honey aff his pants, but 
foinally we got him away from the bees and inte the 
house, an’ thin stharted for home, an’ the ould man was 
dhat swelled up you wouldn’t have knowed him. An the 
way I sez to him, I sez, “Wet clay’ll take out the sthings,” 
I sez; but the ould man sez, “Dhere isn’t enough clay,” 
he sez, “in the whole State of Michigann to do dhat,” he 
sez. Whin we got up boy moy house, dhe ould man wint 
an a few stheps, an’ dhin kem back aga’n, an’ shakin’ his 
finger in moy face, he sez: “Mac,” he sez, “dhat wus the 
first fox hunt I iver wint to, an it’ll be dhe lasht.” 
S35. 


I am reminded of an incident of my earlier hunting 
days. I was about sixteen years old, a fair shot and 
passionately fond of any kind of shooting, which in fact 
I have never outgrown. The day before this incident 
there had been a grand hunt; the moon was full, with 
high tide in the morning, helped by a stiff sea breeze. 
Five shooters started out in their sneakboxes. I was one 
of them. At noon we all took account of stock on the 
hotel veranda. I had thirty-eight marsh hens, the other 
four had in all thirty-two. Spangler, a reporter for some 
Philadelphia sporting paper, was one of the five shooters; 
and he said he was going to write me up. I was elated. 

The next morning I got one of the fishermen to set 
me on Seven-Mile Beach. I had started out with the 
determination of making a record on snipe, to go in with 
the rail story. I potted about a dozen sandpipers, and 
was about to give it up for a bad job, when I heard 
some curlew. Crouching down behind a tuft of grass, I 
called them, and although the attempt was crude they cir- 
cled and dropped into a small pond, formed by the high 
me, and there was nothing to prevent my getting a pot- 
me, and there was nothing to prevent my geeting a pot- 
shot at them at 2oyds., except two swampy little holes 

lled with water. These didn’t phase me in the least. 

crawled wormlike, without daring to look up, until 
at length, after what seemed to be a two-mile crawl, I 
reached the sand hill and peeped cautiously over. The 
birds had disappeared. I stood up, disgusted, when a 
shrill whistle back of me drew my attention to seven 
curlew sailing off leisurely g4oyds. or so away. They had 
passed me within 4oft. while I was crawling toward them. 
My gun was soaked with salt water, so was my watch, 
and my clothes were in a sad condition. It is needless 
to say that Spangler had no occasion to enlarge his 
article on my success as a snipe shooter. 

Cuas. G. BLANDForD. 


It was bedtime for little five-year-old Howard, and his 
mamma undressed him. For some reason he did not want 
to say his usual prayer—‘Now I lay me,” etc.—and his 
mamma said: “Howard, you do not want to go to sleep 
without first asking God to take care of you, do you?” He 
looked at his mamma, then answered: “Why, papa has 
got a gun!” 


Sen and Fiver Lishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst anp Straeau. 


Florida Fresh-Water Fishing. 


THERE is good fishing at Auburndale, in Polk county, 
Fla. A resident told me that there were over seventy 
lakes within five miles of town, and that many of them 
had never had a line in them. I took his word for it, as 
I was apt to find several new ones every time that the 
neighborhood was explored. Ariana, on the north side 
of the town, furnished us with all the fish and sport neces- 
sary. Frequently the water would be churned in every 
direction by large schools of bass after minnows. A 
visitor from Schenectady, N. Y., who took these commo- 
tions for tropical waterspouts when he saw them for the 
first time, came ashore. He was very quick, too, when he 
saw anything unusual to understand what it meant; but 
those disturbances had startled all of us. The speckled 
perch were often as much in evidence. 

Shiners were considered the best bait for bass. We 
caught these minnows near the thick bunches just be- 
yond the water grass belt along shore. Switches were 
used for rods, and threads drawn through small bottle 
corks for lines. The hooks were the smallest that we 
could find—about a No. 14 Carlyle, I should judge. The 
bait was either dough mixed with raw cotton or grubs 
called “sawyers,” found under the bark of dead pine logs. 
We would push the boat a few feet into the grass belt and 
then fish in the open water beyond the edge to catch 
shiners. Their mouths were tender, but by landing the 
minnows on the floor of the boat many of them were se- 
cured that fell from our hooks. When we could not 
catch shiners, we fished for very small perch around float- 
ing logs, and in the pools among the grass, and used 
sawyers or bits of top-water minnows as bait for 
them. 

Every one has his own theories about fishing. Mine 
are numerous. One is that the season here begins with 
February and extends into June. Another is that the 
most productive water of the lakes is within 150yds. of 
shore. Our favorite position was several boat lengths out 
from the grass, where we could cast to either side. We 
made our largest catches on afternoons of warm, bright 
days. 

The bass were somewhat erratic in their movements as 
the season advanced. Probably the schools of deep-water 
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minnows that came to shoals for spawning influenced 
them. Sometimes the bass were most’ numerous on the 
smooth side of the lake, and would remain there for 
several days after the water had become rough, then dis- 
appear, to be found again exactly across the way. The 
bottom of our lake was nearly basin shape, but there were 
a few inward channels, and the bass would approach shore 
by these. We took pains to locate these places. 

I remember discovering such a channel at one time and 
marking it by a gum snag ashore. The next day a com- 
panion and I blistered our faces catching minnows, and 
in the afternoon went up there: Of course, my friend 
had heard a seductive yarn before he consented to go 
with me. I was sure we would have luck. But casting 
our bait around became very tiresome. After awhile we 
set our rods. Then each of us set an extra rod. My 
friend should not have looked at me in that manner. 
After I had turned my back I could not see his eyes. The 
sun had sunk very low. Then “zip,” “zap,” “zoo,” and 
three reels were singing beautifully to us at once—music 
that continued with s¢arcely an interruption for over an 
hour. When it ceased there were more than 3olbs. of 
bass in our boat flopping gayly. Our awkwardness had 
lost a great many fish. During the row home my 
friend’s eyes were not so disagreeable to face as they had 
seemed. 

One afternoon four boatloads of us were hurried down 
the lake to try our luck in recently discovered territory. 
The notification had been too brief for some of the com- 
pany to prepare. One young lady came in wine-colored 
silk and sported a parasol of robin-egg blue. Ned How- 
ard, the real estate man, had hurried from his grove. His 
large corn-field hat served first rate for a bailer. Soon 
after we had settled to work, little Arthur and their negro 
hired man sneaked a fifth boat in just astern of our posi- 
tion. Owing to certain defects in Arthur’s clothing, he 
faced us while fishing. It was the event of the winter in 
fishing circles. I enjoyed it. 

There were times, though, when it would have been 
easy to dance on shore with vexation. Women tangled 
their lines in the grass so unnecessarily, and snatched 
hats off with their hooks. It was “If you please,” and 
“Beg pardon” every minute. Little Arthur kept me 
dodging a dangerous gourd that he used for a float. 
There was much hilarity mixed up with serious discourse. 
Some of the party were interested in a “hop”; others in 
various topics, and the negro and I in fishing. He and I 
were catching all the perch too. But there! About the 
time that I was feeling very proud of myself the Doc- 
tor’s wife hooked an 8lb. bass. And she was afraid of 
it! But she landed it. That fish must have been aston- 
ished. when it saw us. It had swallowed the hook. The 
old chap must have crept in from the deep. I fished 
that lake constantly for three seasons, and my largest bass 
weighed only 7%4lbs. 

That afternoon gathering of boats down the grass belt 
was a memorable experience; but very few fish were 
caught. Smaller parties were often more successful. On 
one occasion three of us went through to the next lake 
and caught all the perch that we wanted. Every lily leaf 
over there seemed to be a swarming place for hungry 
perch ready to seize our bait, and to make our floats pop. 
And how those floats did pop! It reminded me of shelling 
peas. We had to stop before we had used up half the bait. 
The sun was still high, and the fish were getting hungrier 
every minute. But we had caught enough for ourselves 

and for our neighbors. We had seventy-eight perch to 
take home, and the. bunch would have weighed more than 
solbs. We could have tripled the number, I think, if we 
had stayed by our work. 


The speckled perch were fast biters when at work, each 
one was a puller, and some of those caught in Ariana 
weighed as much as 2lbs., but all of them were sham 
fighters if compared to bass; for the latter never sur- 
rendered, and sly old Fagins that lived in shady streams 
taught tactics there to a hard lot of spawn. 

One afternoon I went across the way to fish. The run 

‘over there lay between steep brush-covered banks, and 
connected the next lake with Ariana. The bass had come 
to the shade because of the hot weather, and were creat- 
ing a disturbance in the run; but they were very coy, and 
made me woo them by my approaching on hands and 
knees to look over the bank with one admiring eye, a 
humiliating test that was exceedingly painful in thick 
brush, where sharp cactus needles cruelly wounded my 
knees. Those bass were superb, however, and after one 
was hooked, if it did not have me crashing through the 
bushes, it was likely to have the reel doing thrill music. 
Only six of them were caught, the largest a 3-pounder, 
but each one was worth a dollar. 

This was one way of enjoying the sport, but there were 
others, and among them a method that was new to me. 
For awhile a family monopolized a cove up on the east 
of Ariana, where a deep channel ran in nearly to shore. 
The numerous children spent the morning catching bait, 
and the afternoon with their father fishing for bass at the 
cove. The parent waded out and took a position shoulder 
deep at the beginning of the channel, and the youngsters 
ranged on either side neck deep in the shallower water. 
Viewed from the lake the row of heads made a charm- 
ing picture that changed from woefulness to smiles, ac- 
cording to luck. I never disturbed them, for they had my 
best wishes; I wanted to stand well with a father who 
would throw down his work thus to educate his family. 
Their rods floated in front of them, and when a fish was 
hooked it was hauled ashore. Sometimes a large bass on 
the line of a small child would make the issue doubtful. 
On several occasions lakeward bound children were res- 
cued. One afternoon a hen ‘gator interrupted sport. 
Loads of bass were caught, and the pastime was made re- 
munerative. But it was hardly fair for them to bring 
fish to our house and thus interfere with my pleasure. 

It was not difficult to catch a few fish if they were 
needed. I had found most of the likely places while 
cruising around in my canoe. Even the birds became 
acquainted with my craft and its crew. Sometimes, while 
I was fishing, the lesen would stop in the shoal water a 
few rods away and croak a friendly hello. Several of 
them were either new to me or came in disguise. Per- 
haps Miss Willson or Didymus would have known them 
and have understood their lingo. A a *gator that 
lived in the next lake was very sociable. If fish were not 
wanted, it was easy to find other amusement with a boat. 

H. R. Sretcer. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Fishing Near Home. 


“Wuew! Hot? Well, I should smile. Just see the 
mercury climb! It’s to 96, and the coolest place on the 
farm. I hardly expect Will to show up this afternoon, 
do you?” And I examined the thermometer, which hung 
on a branch in the shade, and found it 96. 

“T don’t. know,” answered Sam. “It’s a terrible walk 
from the electric cars, a day like this. If he starts he'll 
roast before he gets here.” y 

“Shall we load the wagon, and try the trip ourselves if 
he don’t come?” 

“Tt would be a hard pull for the mare across the moun- 
tain a day like this.” 

“T know it would, but we could let her take her time, 
and it would be easier for her to haul two of us than 
three.” 

“That’s right, too, but I’m against going unless Will 
shows up. What do you say?” 

Rather to our surprise Will did “show up.” Dripping 
with perspiration, he rounded a bend in the road about 
6 o’clock. Then everything was rush and hustle, for we 
really had not expected him, and so had made no prep- 
aration whatever for the trip. 

A tent, blankets, fishing rods, cookine utensils, provi- 
sions, and other necessaries were hastily stored in the gro- 
cery wagon. Then, while Will and Sam puffed and 
sweat in an almost fruitless endeavor to collar a few angle 
worms, I harnessed the little mare. 

It was 7 o’clock when we finally started, and the sun 
had disappeared back of the mountain in the west. Our 
objective point was the New Reservoir, in the town of 
Bethany, Conn. I had dropped a line in its waters one 
evening, and soon landed a fine pickerel. Being in a 
hurry at the time, I stopped at this single contribution to 
my rod. I had not tried those waters since, but had 
listened to wonderful stories of large pickerel being taken. 
My proposition to spend a night and day there some time 
suited Sam and Will so well that this trip was the out- 
come. 


It was a hot climb to the top of the mountain for the 
little mare, and she was white with lather. The west- 
ern descent was made not without difficulty, for the 
mantle of night had fallen. It was not yet time for the moon 
to rise, and except when at intervals the lightning blazed 
in the west the night was as black as a pocket. 

Somehow, thunderstorms seem always to form part 
of the programme whenever I have an outing in the 
summer time. They are inconvenient, as is Dr. Dean’s 
“ordinary dyspepsia” of the fishermen, which my friend, 
Major Mather, writes about. So far they have never 
killed me, The one in the west threatened for a while. 
Great banks of soot-like clouds poked above the Bethany 
hills, and the lightning flashed like hidden artillery back 
of sable intrenchments: in the sky; and the thunder 
growled like a hundred lions in a rage. This dazzling 
display gradually worked below the southwestern hori- 
zon, however, then the “heat lightning” of our unobserv- 
ing friends, who never realize that this is but the feflec- 
tion of flashes from a storm far below the horizon, was 
in order. 


After an up-and-down-hill trip of five miles, over rough, 
pitch-dark roads, we reached our destination—the res- 
ervoir. 

We started down a rough cart path, which I remem- 
bered led to the water’s edge, and had gone about 2oft. 
when Sam, who was ahead of the horse, uttered an ex- 
clamation which halted the expedition. ‘We can’t get 
to the water here,” said he. “There’s a whole mess of 
new rail fence, and no getting by it.” 

We scrambled around in the bushes, blackberry vines 
and greenbriars awhile, and finally discovered a road that 
led to some bar rails. We lowered them, and after en- 
tering an uncultivated field the rails were replaced. Half 
an hour was then spent monkeying with other bar rails, 
stumbling and ripping through vines and bushes, anl 
driving over rocks and uneven ground that nearly 
wrenched the wheels off the wagon; finally we reached 
the water’s edge. Here an ideal spot, in the heart of a 
thick grove of pines, was selected for our camp. 

The ground was littered with dry, dead limbs. A good 
supply was gathered for a fire, the pine needles were 
carefully scraped away in one spot, and the fire was 
started. The horse was unharnessed, rubbed dry, tied to 
a tree and fed. The tent was erected, and after a hastily 
snatched bite rods were jointed and all hands moved to 
the water’s edge. Sam and I fished, while Will reclined 
on the wagon seat, which he had lugged with him, and 
made sarcastic remarks about our fishing abilities. 

It was after 10 o’clock, and half a moon had poked 
above the eastern horizon. It was an ill-defined blob, 
for its rays struggled fruitlesly to penetrate a mackerel 
sky. Sam was first to wet his line, and before my hoox 
was baited an unfortunate bullhead was protesting in his 
relentles grasp. “Bullheads for breakfast,” said he, haul- 
ing another victim from its watery element. 

My hook had hardly touched bottom when I too drew 
a protesting fish from the water. They bit well, and we 
were kept busy unhooking them. We were agreeably 
surprised to find few mosquitoes, and as Sam slid another 
fish into the half-filled four-quart pail he ventured the in- 
formation that it was “too hot for the cusses to feel like 
biting.” 

Not a ripple disturbed the mirror-like bosom of the 
lake. The ill-defined moon and stars, and the fleecy 
mackerel sky, were reflected from its depths so perfectly 
that one seemed to stand on the edge of the earth, and to 
look down into an inverted firmament. So real did imag- 
ination cause this to appear that I almost caught myself 
shrinking back, as one does when on the verge of a high 
cliff. A muskrat splashed into the water within 2oft. of 
me; and as he scurried for the center of the lake he left a 
wake which marred the placid surface, and my illusion 
was gone, Now and then the cry of a bird came to us 
from the head of the lake, and the frogs regaled us with 
their raucous songs. 

We had nearly filled the pail when the moon’s rays 
penetrated a rift in the clouds, and flooded land and water 
with silvery light. The sounds of a steamboat’s whis- 
tle came to us from Long Island Sound, fully ten miles 
away. 

We got our plunder together and went to the tent. A 
generous supply of hay had been brought along in the 
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bags for the horse, and to be used for our bed. 
ber blanket was spread under the tent and littered with the 
hay. Four or five blankets and comfortables were spread 
out on the hay, and a bed was completed good enough 
for us weary fishermen. All was now ready for us to turn 
in, but a stray bull regaled us with a not at all pleasant 
note, and all hands voted an investigation before turning 


A rub- 


in. We were uncertain as to whether he was on our side 
of the lake or not. 

“You fellows look after the horse and other things if 
he attacks the camp, and I’ll shin to the top of this big 
tree and boss the job,” volunteered Will. The bull, how- 
ever, proved to be on the other side of the lake. 

The mosquitoes obliged us with their absence, and 
we slept fairly well until sunrise. Then, while I devoted 
my attention to the mare, Sam skinned fish and Will 
gathered wood for the fire. While the fish were sizzling 
in the pan, I took my rod and tried for a pickerel. 

The day was bright, and even at that early hour the 
rays of the sun were uncomfortable. Not a breath of 
air was stirring, and the lake was smooth as glass. The 
water was quite clear, and the bottom could be plainly 
seen near shore. Taken all in all, the conditions could 
not have been more unfavorable for pickerel fishing. 

I baited my hook with a narrow strip of salt pork and 
commenced to skitter. I whipped the water for ten 
minutes without result, then substituted a spoon for the 
pork; this, however, yielded no better result, for the wary 
pickerel would not be lured. 

A whoop from Sam soon notified me that breakfast 
was ready. The fish were crisp and brown, the coffce 
could not have been better, and the homemade bread and 
butter, and ripe red raspberries and other fruit, never 
tasted so good, it seemed, Then, the fire completely ex- 
tinguished, Sam and [ took our rods and went to the 
lake. Will satisfied his preference to lie under the tent in 
the shade and keep an eye on our things. 

We fished for an hour or so, then, as nothing rewarded 
our efforts, Sam returned to the tent. I wished to have 
a look at the head of the lake, so fished on in that direc- 
tion. I came to a spot where a stone wall entered the 
water and disappeared below the surface. Here I found 
a lot of pickerel scales, and they were from large fish. 

Eight years ago there was no lake at this place. A de- 
lightful little trout stream flowed through the valley 
which now forms the basin of the reservoir, and a cau- 
tious fisherman’s efforts might have been rewarded with 
a fair string of trout at that time. I once fished. for half 
a day, and had the satisfaction of taking home nineteen 
beauties. Finally the New Haven Water Company cut 
down the woods and built a monster dam at a favorable 
spot, and the lake is the result. For an artificial body of 
water, this is a beautiful sheet. For most of its length 
the east shore is heavily wooded with pines, and peace- 
ful farms slope gently down to its waters on the west. 
To the north green-foliaged hills form its boundary, while 
the dam stretches its length across its southern end. A 
road runs along the foot of the dam, and the old stream, 
that I once fished, makes its appearance to the south, 
where it flows under the road from the foot of the dam, 
and rushes roariig down through a heavily wooded ra- 
vine. I have no doubt that the stream would yield a few 
trout now; but the large pickerel of the lake are a mys- 
tery to me. I never saw any before the lake was there. 

Keeping on, I fished over some likely looking spots, 
but not a fin rewarded me. It was about 10 o’clock, and 
the sun was so hot that I decided to return to the tent. 
Here I found Sam and Will about to start off for a look 
at the dam. I joined them, taking my rod with me. 

We followed the shore in its windings, and had almost 
reached the dam, when a wild pigeon on a rock near the 
water attracted our attention. This was the genuine arti- 
cle, and not a mourning dove. I have read that the wild 
pigeon no longer visits this section, but I can say posi- 
tively that I saw a: flock of ten or a dozen last fall. I 
was close enough to see to a certainty that two were 
males. All the rest appeared to be females, but some may 
have been males. We watched the bird until it flew away 

I fished right up to the dam, but caught nothing. Two 
stray pickerel did strike at the spoon, but that was as 
near as I came to taking anything. 

Sam walked under the bridge that spans the overflow, 
and Will climbed over the new rail fence into the roa‘ 
“Hello!” said he. “Here’s a trespass sign; and it says, 
plain enough, that we have no business on the shores oi 
this lake.” 

“Where’s your sign?” I asked. 
the kind when I was here last.” 

“Well, they probably saw you then, and put this one 
up to keep you away. Can’t say that I blame them iif 
that’s the case.” 

“Possibly they found I was making a chum of you, 
and, thinking I might bring you this way some time; they 
put the sign there.” 

We bantered one another for awhile, then considered 
the matter more seriously. For one, I never care to in- 
trude where I’m not wanted. That sign said plainly: 
“You are not welcome. Get out!” We decided to move 
at once. 

We were a little mixed in getting across the fields 
to the road. This was not so with the little mare, how- 
ever. She showed an inclination to lead the way, and we 
let her do so. She reasoned the right path out (no in- 
stinct about it), and took us direct to the road. 

It was a hot drive home, but, covered with perspiration, 
we arrived there in a couple of hours, and thus ended 
our New Reservoir fishing experience. W. H. Avis. 

ConngECTICUT. a 

World’s Fair Pickerel Caught. 

A DISPATCH to the New York Sun from Delavan, Wis., 
dated Jan. 29, says that “while fishing through the ice, Tim 
Smiley hooked a 22Ib. pickerel. “Attached to the fish was 
an aluminum tag, fastened by a ring through its tail. On 
one side is stamped, ‘The Fisheries Building’; on the 
other, ‘From the Fisheries Exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, 1893. Age, five years. Weight, 14lbs.’ 
The tag has the appearance of oxidized silver, but is very 
hard. The edges are worn away, but the engraving is 
clear and distinct. Smiley intends to have the fish pre- 
served, with the medal attached, and may present it to 
the Field Columbian Museum. Fishermen here think 
the dates and weights will be valuable in determining the 
age of fish of this species.” 


“There was nothing of 
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BY FRED MATHER. 
Black Bass. 


THERE is quite a demand for black bass for ‘stocking 
private waters, and no source of supply. There are a 
few dollars in this trade for a man who has facilities 
for brecding them, but no one seems to take hold of it. 
If I were permanently settled by a suitable pond I 
would grow bass for stocking waters. Each year I 
have letters asking where they can be had, and “I 
don’t know” is the answer. The State of New York 
hills a few applications for these fish, but I think they 
are mostly yearlings which are sent out, and in small 
lots. A man in Sullivan county, N. Y., says: “I want 
a lot of 200 black bass, some of each species, which will 
spawn next spring. A man got twenty little fish some 
three or four years ago to stock five ponds with, and he 
has no bass fishing yet. A few small ones have been 
seen, but that’s all.” 

To this man I say: Your friend scattered his seed 
too much. He should have put the twenty into the best 
pond, and from that stocked the others. As he received 
them when young, he could not distinguish sex, and he 
might mismate them badly with only four in a pond. 
With twenty fish there is small chance that all, or most 
all, will be of one sex. Brains must be used in fishcul- 
ture as well as in other things. 

I have three other inquiries for black bass, and all 
want fish that will spawn next May or June, and that 
means fish from 8 to 12in. or more extreme length. All 
these inquiries are outside the State of New York, and 
two want only the small-mouth, while the other wants 
both species. He is wise; put them: both in and let 
the fittest survive. A bad name, given to the big- 
mouth when black bass first began to attract the atten- 
tion of anglers, has stuck, It may interest a younger 
generation of anglers to know that forty years ago these 
gamy fishes were hardly known to anglers, and as soon 
as they began to attract attention some persons, to 
show their exquisite discrimination, began to praise one 
to the detriment of the other. Dr. Henshall and I have 
had the courage to fight this, and to say that in game 
qualities there is little difference, and that what there is 
depends on the weight of the fish, 2lbs. being its fight- 
ing weight. Further than to say that the big-mouth is 
not so capricious about taking the fly as his brother— 
i. e., will usually take it more freely—I have not room 
to go into this subject here. I have written all this be- 
fore and intend to keep at it until justice is done to a 
noble game fish. 

What is wanted is a supply of black bass of both 
species, of a size fit to breed from each coming spring. 
Such fish, being comparatively large, are expensive to 
transport, as but few may be carried in a ten-gallon can, 
but there are men willing to pay for them and for delivery 
at their ponds, 


That Frog Farm. 


In Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 14 the frog farm of 
Miss Mona Selden, Friendship, N. J., was noticed, and 
her remarkable results were commented on in a spirit of 
unbelief. I sent a copy of the paper to Miss Selden 
and wrote her. The letter was returned stamped “No 
such office in State named.” This was not a great sur- 
prise, for an experience of nearly thirty years in run- 
ning mythical frog farms out into the fog forecast such 
a result. Her name was analyzed for a catch, as once a 
brilliant reporter told about a Mr. Gorfon, who raised 
frogs in Indiana; but taking his name in reverse saved 
time and trouble. 

A gentleman in Plainfield, N. J., writes that he has 
been unable to find Friendship on the map, and wants 
to know where it is. He will find it near the land where 
the bong tree grows, which is south of the mountains 
of Hepsidam, where the lion roareth and the whang- 
doodle mourneth for her first born, and close by the 
great mines of Limburger cheese and the inexhaustible 
quarries of soft soap. 


Death from Fright. 


A correspondent, who forbids the use of his name, 
which by the way would give his letter the stamp of 
authority. writes: 

“In one of your entertaining and instructive papers 
in Forest AND STREAM, in the “Louisiana Lowlands” 
strics, you refer to an instance in which the death of a 
scurre!l cculd be attributed to no cause but fright, and 
invite communications upon that line of phenomena. 
‘the paper in question appeared within. a few days after 
the occurrence of a very similar thing, which was to 
me at the time a puzzle, and is still unexplained save 
cen the theory of death from fright. While shooting 
quail this fall my dog came to a point at a small brush 
leap; there were six of us standing near when the point 
was made, and no one had suspected the presence of any 
hirds. One of the boys stepped up to take the shot, and 
1 ordered the dog to flush the bird. The dog was re- 
luctant about obeying, and I could-see from the slight 
motion of his head that he was watching a bird skulking 
in the grass. After two or three orders to flush he 
jumpcd into the brush, and as the bird did not flush 
promptly he grabbed it and delivered it to me. The bird 
scemed to be entirely unharmed, and the whole party 
gathered around to look at it. Its eyes were bright, and 
thcre were no marks on it of any kind. I held it rather 
locsely in my hand, and as we were looking at it the bird 
gave a few convulsive flutters and was dead. I pre- 
served it, and when picked it showed no shot marks, nor 
was it apparently injured in any way. The dog is very 
soft-mouthed, and there is no probabilty that he in any 
way injured the bird. There were six of us gathered 
arcund as we examined the bird, and its eyes bespoke 
its terror. I am firmly impressed with the belief that 
that little bird died of fright as I held it in my hand. 
I can account for it in no other way.” 

No doubt animals may die from fright, and men also. 
Here is a very recent case taken from a newspaper: 


Northampton, Mass., Jan. 23—Gertrude Walsh, seventeen years 
old, employed in the Nonotuck silk mill, died from fright to- 
day. While dressing to go to work she upset a lamp and set 
fire to her room. She fainted and never recovered conscious- 
ness) She was not burned, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Terror oe the brain, and may stop the heart 
action. Men have been found dead on the battlefield 
with no mark of injury upon them; and amid the crash 
and shriek of shot and shell and the “ping” of rifle 
balls the man who says he never felt fear should be 
eligible to the liars’ club. 

Let me relate a personal incident in the Civil War, 
where by the way the enemy were very uncivil itt annoy- 
ing us in every way. We had been in a few such en- 
gagements as the Wilderness, Spottsylvania and others 
when we halted at Milford Station, Va., for dinner. Capt. 
Kennedy had gone off to gossip, and I was the senior 
officer of the company present. We were gnawing hard 
tack, softened by good coffee, and chewing “beef dried 
on the hoof,” not the “embalmed” article which Gen. 
Miles has recently described, when from a hill about 
half a mile away half a dozen of the enemy appeared 
with a light field piece, unlimbered and let us have 
three shells. I jumped up to form my men, but could 
not speak. The suddenness of the attack paralyzed the 
vocal organs for a. moment, but the danger was not as 
great as in the engagements named, for a squadron of 
cavalry put the enemy. with their one gun, down the 
road in great haste. 

That same day I was detailed to take a message to 
Lieut. O’Hare, commanding the picket line. It was 
near sundown, and the line lay through a swamp. The 
orders were not to challenge a man approaching our 
lines, but to shoot. There was no “countersign” in 
the immediate front. I found O’Hare and delivered 
the orders and started back, believing that I was within 
our lines. There was a bright flash and the song of a 
bullet. My heart seemed to stop and my tongue again 
clove to the roof of my mouth, and I dropped to the 
ground for safety and to learn the situation. Conver- 
sation between the pickets developed the fact that I had 
somehow got between the lines and was in front of my 
own men. Speech was then restored, and after that it 
was never lost if my comrades were correct in saying 
that when I was in command of the Color Company 
the colors could be located by my expletives. 

This is instanced merely to show the effect of terror 
on the brain and heart. In early life I used language 
which. I regard as ungentlemanly to-day, as it was the 
current conversation in the lead mines and on the 
frontiers, and in the excitement of battle I must have 
used improper epithets, for our Chaplain called me to 
task for it. In the cases above related the unexpected 
attack produced an effect which an expected one did not. 

I have been told of rabbits dying from coming sud- 
denly upon a man who yelled at them, and I can see how 
such a thing is possible. It is the shock of suddenness 
which paralyzes the heart and stops its action. This 
never happens with young birds or animals when 
taken in the hand; their sense of fear has not been 
fully developed, but with birds or animals of a highly 
nervous organization it is easy to believe that it may 
cecur, and both the quail and the rabbit have delicate 
nerves. Such a death seems impossible in such fighting 
animals as foxes and hawks. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


What Ails Wisconsin? 


Our frierd. Mr. John Stevens, of Oshkosh, Wis., con- 
tinues his exploitation of the prevailing methods in game 
and fish matters in the State of Wisconsin. Not wishing 
to make any specific criticism, he none the less has many 
facts to produce as to the violation of the fish laws, as 
well as the game laws. He has just returned from a trip 
over the muscallonge lakes of Wisconsin, and he tells 
my friend, Mr. Bortree, that the muscallonge are being 
shamefully destroyed in that region, and without any show 
of hindrance. He says that the spearing of muscallonge 
through the ice is a regular industry. Dynamliting is also 
regularly practiced. He addsathird and novel item of news 
in the statement that the muscallonge are in some locali- 
ties baited with liver or other food which has been treated 
with a certain drug, probably Indian cockle (obtained 
from a Philadelphia firm), which stupefies them and 
causes them to come to the tcp cf the water, although 
it does not render their flesh unfit for food, or at least for 
sale. He says that the guides and woods people are 
making a regular industry of this winter shipping cf 
muscallonge. One ice fisherman shipped to the Pabst 
Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, according to Myr. 
Stevens’ assertion, 105 muscallonge, for which he re- 
ceived $105. It is a big and wild country, this lake region 
of Wisconsin, as I well know, for I have tramped over 200 
or 300 miles of it in the winter time. Yet none the less 
these shipments of muscallonge all ccme out over two or 
three lines of railroads, and they can be traced to their 
source. What ails Wisconsin? 


Minnesota Ice Fishers. 


Major Jewel, of Wabasha, Minn., on the banks of 
Lake Pepin, sends me some news about ice fishing which 
seems to me to have a better ring to it than the item last 
above printed. It is as follows: 

“Sunday, Game Warden Fullerton came down with 
five deputies and burned all the fish houses and nets from 
above Red Wing to Reads Landing on this side and also 
all fishing paraphernalia they could find. _This is a move 
in the right direction, and it is to be hoped it will be 
followed up until there is not an illegel net or fishing 
outfit on the lake. If the fishermen were satisfied to use 
the sized mesh reauired by law and take only the coarse 
fish, it would be different, but they will not do that, and 
continue to take the small game fish as well. There are 
some of them that abide by the law and do not rob the 
lake of the game specimen. This matter has been ai- 
lowed to run until it is almost impossible for a man to 
go out and catch a mess of fish in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner. Warden Fullerton and his party were well armed, 
and while they were not looking for trouble, yet they 
were ready for it if it came. They stopped at Hotel Lyon 
Saturday night, and Mr. Fullerton said this illegal fish- 
ing must be stopped, and he intended to 7 right after 
them until there 1s not a net on the lake. Wisconsin in- 
tends passing a law that will protect their side of the 
river and lake, and if that is done there will be some fun 
in the near future.” E. Houcs. 

1200 Boyce Buitpina, Chicago, Ill 


(Fes. 4, 1899. 
Pickerel Fishing. 


Boston, Jan. 28.—Pickerel fishing through the ice is in 
order, and live bait is at a premium. Generally there is 
very little snow to trouble in the vicinity of Massachusetts 
waters, and the ice is not specially thick. A remark- 
able catch was made from the Charles River the other 
day. Wallace E. Cobb, Stephen P. Hurd, Richard De- 
laney and Alexander Gordon, of Dedham. with Robert 
and Al. Reiley, of Boston, were the lucky captors of 
seventy-five pickerel. They fished Harrington Cove. on 
the Charles, a short distance from Dedham Village. They 
had to cut holes in the ice and get the lines in. It was 
one of those peculiar days for winter fishing—warm, with 
the wind just right. They fished four hours, with the re- 
sults just mentioned. The string was weighed and made 
the fish average 1%4lbs. each, or about 1c8lbs. of pickerel. 
Naturally, the fishermen are proud of their success, and 
were photographed with their catch. It would seem that 
the Charles is not yet “all fished out,” as has so often 
been declared of late years. though how long it can stand 
such catches as the above is the question. 

d reports come from the pickerel fishermen in 
Maine. The ponds in Wayne are yielding some good 
strings to Lewiston and Auburn fishermen. Winthrop 
and Monmouth ponds are also being fished with good re- 
sults. Pretty good pickerel fishing has been found at 
several points along the Androscoggin River during the 
recent warm days. 

Jan. 30.—The weather was not kind even to good Dr. 
McAleer on Saturday. His fishing friends met him for 
the celebrated pickerel party on W. R. Albertson’s pri- 
vate pond on that day, in spite of the weather. But wiih 
the mercury almost down to zero, and the wind blowing 
almost a gale, even pickerel fishing through the ice loses 
some of its charm. There were present Arthur W. Rob- 
inson, George C. Ainsworth, W. A. McLeod. F. L. 
Brown, Charles E. Lewis, C. A. Barney, Dr. A. R. 
Brown, Dr. D. M. Clapp. S. F. Johnson, H. W. San- 
born and W. T. Farley. These went from Boston on a 
special car. . The Worcester contingent -was composed 
of Mayor Rufus B. Dodge. Jr.. ex-Mayor A. B. R. 
Sprague, Moses D. Gilman, Chief of Police J. M. Dren- 
nan, Sheriff Robert H. Chamberlain, John N. Akerman, 
Richard Healy, License Commissioner James Early, S. 
Hamilton Coe, E. H. Vaughan, John B. Ratigan, Daniel 
Downey, R. J. McKay, A. H. Stone, Fish and Game 
Commissioner E. D. Buffinton, George Richardson, 
George A. Burtis, C. W. Bowker and William R. Albert- 
son. To these names must also be added the genial Dr. 
McAleer, the life of the party. Holes were cut, and the 
tilts set before the party arrived, and for a time there was 
fair fishing. - But the noise of so big a party on the ice, 
in addition to the extremely cold weather, rendered the 
pickerel hard to lure. The results of the dav’s fishing 
were not large, but everybody was pleased. Continuous 
refreshments were served at the little fishing lodge on 
the shore of the pond, 

Senator Charlie Baily and C. H. Tarbox have made a 
day’s fishing for pickerel at Stetson’s Pond, in Boxford. 
The day was comfortable and suitable for the sport. But 
the perch were more interested than the pickerel. It took 
nearly half a day to get the lines in, in fact, for no sooner 
than a line was in when the flag would be up, and the 
fishermen had to run to see what they had got. Pulling 
up the minnow, it would be found to be scared and pos- 
sibly dead; or occasionally a small perch would be taken. 
It was evident that the perch had the floor, or rather the 
water. The boys succeeded in getting fifteen pickerel 
with the day’s fishing, and any amount of perch, some 
really big ones being taken. Tarbox says that he was 
never more tired in his life when night came, from the 
constant running from line to line, the flags being up. 
Boys in the neighborhood have made some good strings 
of pickerel from the same pond, and bigger strings of 
perch. SPECIAL. 


A Dr:im of the Night. 


How true to life a dream is. Last night, while the ther- 
mometer was several degrees below zero, I saw myse’f 
with a fish pole standing on the shore of a beautiful sun- 
lit lake. I was standing ankle deep in green grass. Tie 
trees that skirted the shore were loaded with verdure. 
Blackbirds were flying back and forth across the corner 
of the bay. and singing and clinging to the tulles. Not 
a krvath cf air was moving. The blue sky was unmarred 
by a sinele cloud. All was filled with a flood of sunlig’., 
and the reflected heat in unsteady waves was dancii : 
upward. Two strange men were a short distance aw:iv 
watching me. For a moment I looked at the pleasing =ur- 
roundings and studied the water. A good throw fro:» the 
shore was an old log. I stepped close to the water's edge 
and put a good sized chub on the hook and tossed it just 
over the log. Some one back of me said: ““‘If there i: 
a fish in this lake it is just there.” There were a couple 
of waves on the water. I moved the bait a little, and then 
it plunged out of sight, and when the line tightened I 
pulled. The pole doubled up, and the fish hung right 
back. Said I, “Boys, come down here, I have got a good 
one,” and as a man on each side of me was giving all 
kinds and any amount of advice, it commenced to come 
to me that I had had just such bites before, and 1 said 
that perhaps the darned thing might be a mud-turtle. 
Just then there was a wake on the water and a big paw 
swiped the air, and while the haw, haw, haws were being 
poured into either ear I gave a jerk which tore the hook 
from the turtle, and the chewed up bait came back and 
struck me in the face. Then I said something, I do not 
remember what. Now my happiness was gone. The 
pleasing view of the lake was fast going in the fading sun- 
light, and with the haw! haws! still ringing in my ears I 
rose up in bed. The cold air was sweeping through the 
north wall I swept the frost from my moustache and 
jumped out of bed to shake down the stove—while the 
cold northwest wind whistled around the corner of the 
house. Mount Tom. 


A dispatch from Bucharest, Roumania, says that a pack 
of wolves, emboldened by hunger, recently attacked a 
monastery at Lopovean, in the Moldavian Mountains, and 
killed a friar 
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Ghe Kennel. 
United States Field Trials. , 


The Champion Stake. 


West Point, Miss., Jan. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Champion Stake had only four starters. Pin 
Money and Rowland were the first brace down Monday 
morning. The weather conditions were not favorable; 
there were showers occasionally on ground that was al- 
teady well soaked. Pin Money started out at her usual 
great speed. She let up considerably in speed before the 
heat was over. On bird work she must have been off 
nose; she hesitated and was undecided on point work 
she did do; and failed to take advantage of game she 
ought to have pointed. She found three bevies and did 
some single bird work. Rowland was slow in getting up 
to his speed, but he maintained a uniform rate of speed 
and made up in judgment what he lacked in speed, as he 
found five bevies to Pin Money’s three, and made more 
points on single birds than she. He handled his game in 
great shape. Rowland’s strong forte is bird sense 
and finding’ and handling game. No dog he ran with 
(and he ran with the best) found more bevies than he, or 
made more points on single birds. While not as speedy 





‘as others that ran, he makes his speed count. 


Joe Cummins and Dave Earl were the second brace. 
They were put down in quite a rain, that let up, but it 
showered more or less all the time they ran. The dogs 
found birds plentifully, and did good work on game. 
Both dogs made a flush or two on bevies that was excus- 
able under the circumstances. On single birds Dave had 
some advantage, on bevies there was nothing to choose 
between them. Joe had the most speed and range when 
they quit, Dave showing the best judgment in hunting 
out the grounds. The work of the dogs was so nearly 
equal the judges wanted to see them down again when 
conditions were more favorable. 

Three dogs, Joe Cummins, Dave Earl and Rowland, 
were left in second series. 

Joe had a rest_of over two hours, and went down at 
4 P. M. against Rowland. Joe had some advantage in 
speed and range, and did some the best on game, though 
the bird work was close between them. 

Joe proving the best, left him and Dave to go down on 
Tuesday morning. Instead of weather conditions im- 
proving, they were worse than when the dogs had met in 
first series. A downpour Monday night made the already 
wet grounds wetter. The wind had increased to a gale, 
and a fine cold rain fell most of the time. Joe pulled up 
very lame, and one of his forefeet and his ankle were 
very much swollen. Tuesday morning when called on to 
start he looked a 100 to 1 shot. Joe ran as though his 
life depended on the race, and made the best race he ran 
in Champion Stake, and was awarded the championship. 

P. H. Bryson. 


Alabama Field Trials. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Jan. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I hand you herewith Derby and All-Age entries 
to the Alabama Field Trials Club: 


Derby. 

Fergy—G. B. Tyler's b., w. and 't. setter bitch (Joe 
Dortch—Gyp Tyler). 

George Dewey—T. H. Spencer’s b. and w. pointer dog 
(Von Gull—Cameo). 

Judge—John Fletcher’s liv. and w. pointer dog (Love’s 
Kent—Brook’s Belle). 

Trib’s Tony—J. E. Cox’s liv. and w. pointer dog (Kent’s 
Tribulation—Byrne). 

Alabama Boy—H. H. Mayberry’s b. and w. pointer dog 
(Von Gull—Balsora). : 

Gullena—T. T. Ashford’s b. and w. pointer bitch (Von 
Gull—Palsora). 

Vor Rick—T. T. Ashford’s liv. and w. pointer dog 
(Vo.« Gull—Balsora). 

Ina B.—B. Brook’s (agt.) liv. and w. pointer bitch 
(Love’s Kent—Brook’s Belle). 

Alix—Dr. R. S. Henry’s liv. and w. pointer bitch (Jingo 
—Ripo). 
Jewell—Dr. G. Chisholm’s liv. and w. pointer bitch 
(Von Gu!l—Cameo). : 

Rap's Pax—Judge Tell Gaston’s liv. and w. pointer 
dog (Rip Rap—Croxie Kent). ; 

Glory—Dr. Geo. Eubank’s b., w. and t. setter bitch 
(Tony Boy—Fanny Moore). ; 

Froso—Mrs. Norma Allen’s b. and w. pointer dog (Von 
Gull—Cameo). : 

Wheeler—R. S. Munger’s b. and w. pointer dog (Tick 
Boy’s Mack—Brook’s Belle). s 

Jim O.—W. B. Townsend’s liv. and w. pointer dog 
(Rip Rap—La Rosa Elgin). 


All-Age. * 


J. J. O.—W. M. Hundley’s liv. and w. pointer dog (Rip © 


Saw—Crickett). . i 
Kent Elgin Il1—W. B. Townsend’s liv. and w. pointer 
dog (Kent Elgin—Julia Paine). 3 
Bios D.—J. Thad Mullen’s liv. and w. pointer bitch 
(David of Hessen—Fritz’s Fay). ; ; 
Lady Clio—W. T. Johnson’s b. and w. pointer bitch 
(Cresswell’s Frank—Lady May II.). 
Tony Dick—T. H. Spencer's b., w. and t. setter dog 
(Tony Boy—Blue). 
Nat—A. J. Odom’s w. pointer dog (Von Gull—Hessie 
Bi 
Greenbrier Rose—J. J. Odom’s b. and w. pointer bitch 
(Rip Saw—Crickett). : ; 
Von Gull’s Rube—Henry Arrington’s liv. and w. pointer 


dog (Von Gull—Hessie D.). 


llena—T. T. Ashford’s b. and w. pointer bitch (Von 

Gull—Balsora). 

Pot Metal—F. M. Stich’s b. and w. setter dog (Tony 
Boy—Blue). ; 3 

aoe oo Brook’s b. and w. pointer dog (Tick Boy 
—R : 

Dot—Judge Tell Gaston’s lem. and w. pointer bitch 
(Alto—McKenzie’s Grip). : ie 


Rap’s Pax—Judge Tell Gaston’s liv. and w. pointer dog 
(Rip Rap—Croxie Kent). 

Love’s Kent—W. I. Love’s b. and w. pointer dog (Kent 
Elgin—Mack’s Juno). 

fin o’s Light—Jno. B. Rosenstihl’s lem. and w. pointer 
dog (Jingo—Rose Le Hessen). 

Lou—B. Brook’s (agt.) lem. and w. pointer bitch (—— 
Maceo—Syd. Moore’s liv:'and w. pointer dog (Von 
Gull—Hessie D.). 

Hamp—C. F. Eastham’s liv. and w. pointer dog (Von 
Gull—Flake). . 

Spotty M.—T. W. O’Byrne’s lem. and w. setter dog 
(Doncaster Sport—Fanny Mack). 

Blue Dash—Dan Jenkins’ b.; w. and t. setter dog 
(Harry Blue-—Kate Gladstone). 

T. H. Spencer, Sec’y and Treas. 


Westminster Kennel Club Prizes. 


New York.—The donor of the Dunollie cup for best 

Great Dane bitch in the show will not be a competitor. 
The conditions of the Tommy Tickle Challenge cup for 
bull terriers are identically the same as those governing 
the Dunston & Kennelly cup, as published in our premium 
lists. I have just received notification from Mr. John H. 
Matthews, acting secretary of the Bull Dog Club of Amer- 
ica, saying that the special prizes offered by the Bull Dog 
Club of England are as follows: Silver medal for best 
dog. Silver medal for best bitch. Bronze medal for best 
dog bred by the exhibitor. Bronze medal for the best 
bitch bred by the exhibitor. These will take the place of 
the two specials published in our premium list, as offered 
by the Bull Dog Club of England. Mrs. Francis Hen- 
wood offers, through the American Spaniel Club, the 
Premier Challenge Puppy Bowl for the best cocker 
spanial puppy exhibited by a member; to be won three 
times before becoming the absolute property of the win- 
ner. 
The Swiss Mountain Kennels, Germantown, Pa., offer 
the Swiss Mountain Kennel Trophy for the best trio of 
cocker spaniels owned by one kennel or exhibitor. The 
trio to consist of one black, one red and one parti-colored 
cocker spaniel. 

The American Spaniel Club offers silver medals as 
follows: For the best Clumber, field and Irish water 
spaniel opposite in sex to the winner*of the Field Spaniel 
Trophy; best field spaniel with one of his get; 
best brood bitch with two of her produce; best fieid 
spaniel other than black; best black cocker opposite 
in sex to the winner of the Cocker Trophy; best black 
cocker with one of his get; best black cocker brood bitch 
with two of her produce; best cocker (any solid color 
other than black) opposite in sex to the winner of the 
Saybrook Cocker Trophy; best cocker (any solid color 
other than black) with one of his get; best cocker brood 
bitch (any solid color other than black) with one of her 
produce; best parti-colored cocker; best parti-colored 
cocker with one of his get; best parti-colored cocker 
brood bitch with one of her produce. The get and pro- 
duce only to be considered in the prizes offered for stud 
dogs and brood bitches. 

James Buckley Locherty, Esq., offers $20 for the best 
exhibit of four Chesapeake Bay dogs owned and ex- 
hibited by one kennel or exhibitor. W. Gould Brokaw, 
Esq., will offer a Breeders’ Challenge Cup for pointers, 
conditions of which I hope to be able to wire you in time 
for next issue. 

Class 286, ruby spaniels, will be divided by sex. 

The Butterfly Bench Show Association, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., offers-a silver medal for the best St. Bex- 
nard in our show. ’ 

O. P. Amend, Esq., offers $10 for the best exhibit of 
four dachshunde, owned by a member of the Dachshund 
Club of America. James MortIMer, Supt. 


Ripse . 

Tuis liver-and white pointer bitch, whose portrait we 
publish in this issue, is famous in the competition of the 
Eastern Field Trials Club, she having captured first honors 
in a strongly contested Members’ Stake two years in suc- 
cession, 1897 and 1808, the first time in a field of four- 
teen starters, of which Mr. Lorillard’s setter dog Ro- 
land was one, and the second time she defeated a field 
of eight. In form, she is symmetrically and substantially 
built, as her portrait shows. She works very pleasingly 
to the gun, and her work in pointing and locating is 
very clean, quick and accurate. Her position in the por- 
trait was sketched from an actual point, made on the 
E, F. T. Club’s grounds, near Newton, N. C., in No- 
vember last. In breeding, she is by the famous Rip Rap, 
out of Dolly D. (A., 36,837, vol. xii.), she thus being a 
— to India and Nabob, both famous in field trial an- 
nals. 








Pachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad. 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 





Tue plans for the new house of the New York Y. C. 
were placed on view at the club house last week and in- 
spected by many of the members. The design selected 
by the committee is the work of Mr. Whitney Warren, of 
the firm of Warren & Wetmore, New York. Mr. War- 
ren has succeeded admirably in planning a house fitting 
to the needs of the club, and to its position; as the build- 
ing, when completed, will be far ahead of everything of 
the kind in existence. It is impossible to convey any 
adequate idea of the design, short of a lengthy descrip- 
tion, accompanied by illustrations, for which space is lack- 
ing at the present moment. The old buildings on the site 
have been demolished, and the work on the foundations 
will shortly be started. Thus far the club has received 
nearly — oe dollars in voluntary subscriptions 
from members toward the construction of the house, and 


a very large portion of the cost will be met in this way, as 
the sum is steadily increasing. ; 


Mr. W. E. C. Eustis, of the Beverly Y. C., has chal- 
lenged for the Quincy cup, and will build a 21-tooter tor 
the races. Mr. Eustis is well known in connection with 
the racing of the Beverly Y. C. on Buzzard’s Bay, both as 
a skillful sailor, and as a careful and thoughtful experi- 
menter in designing. His yachts Grilse, Capelin, Salmon 
and Cero have all been noted for the work he has done 
with them. 


AFTER alterations in the melting pots, the lead keel of 
the new defender was cast on Jan. 24, and on Jan. 27 the 
mould and the earth temporarily surrounding it were re- 
moved, and the casting was finished off by planing. Ma- 
terials for the new yacht are arriving almost daily at 
Bristol, the frames have been bent, and the work of erec- 
tion will begin as soon as the bronze keel plate is bolted 
to the lead keel. 


ACCORDING to reports from the lake papers, the Toledo 
Y. C., after preparing to build two yachts for the trial 
races of the Chicago Y. C., has decided to abandon the 
project, in view of the third clause of the conditions of 
the trial races, as published in the Forest. AND STREAM 
of Jan 21. Objection is made to the reservation by the 
challenging club of the right to select other than the 
winner of the trial races as its representative in the cup 
races, 

In so doing, the Chicago Y. C. has only followed a 
long established precedent in international racing. the trial 
races for the America Cup, and in the Seawanhaka and 
other smaller cups being conducted on this basis. 

The object of such trial races is to enable a challeng- 
ing or defending club to select the best possible yacht for 
certain other races, perhaps in another locality and under 
very different conditions from those of the trials. It is 
quite possible that a really superior boat may make an in- 
different showing in the trial races through causes which 
are apparent and capable of remedy before the main races; 
and again, though a yacht may win the trial races on 
her merits, it may be evident that she is really less 
fitted than some other of the fleet for the final races at a 
distant point. The selection of a representative is often 
a difficult matter, throwing a heavy responsibility on the 
committee, and unless the boat chosen has won every 
trial race, there are almost always complaints of favorit- 
ism. 

In the present case the trial races will be held on Lake 
Michigan, at Chicago, while the final races will take place 
on Lake Ontario, at Toronto. The main object of the 
racing is to win the Canada cup at the latter place, and 
it rests with the Chicago Y. C. to make the fairest and 
wisest selection from the whole showing of the trial 
races, and not from the actual record of wins in the 
series. 


The Steam Yacht as a Naval 


eye 
Auxiliary. 
BY W. P. STEPHENS, ESQ., ASSOCIATE. 


Copyrighted by the Soc’ety of Naval Architects and Mar.ne Engineers. 
Published by permission. 


THE conditions under which the members of this so- 
ciety meet for this, the sixth time, are very different from 
those of former years, and of such a nature as to test, in 
a measure, the value of the work thus far accomplished. 
Heretofore both papers and discussions have been largely 
of a theoretic and speculative character; far removed from 
war in the past, and with no immediate indications of it 
in the near future, the great problem of naval warfare has 
of necessity been treated almost from an academic stand- 
point. In describing and discussing the vessels, armor. 
and guns of the new navy, the most that has been possi- 
ble was to conjecture what they might do if put to trial. 
To-day we are in a position to discuss what they have 
done, to test by the practical work of the last six months 
the theoretic work of this society for the previous five 
years. It is interesting to note that the weakness of our 
navy, the.imperfect preparation for such an emergency 
as is likely at any time to confront the most peaceful na- 
tion, the imperative necessity for work in various lines of 
defense, that have only recently been realized by the na- 
tion at large, have been among the most prominent topics 
of discussion at all the meetings of the society, coupled 
with many practical suggestions and urgent demands for 
action. 

The subject of this paper is but one of many that have 
already come before the society in their theoretic aspects, 
and now, when tried by practice, it presents results which 
seem to be both definite and conclusive; and from which 
some tseful lessons may be drawn. 

The work of reconstruction which has been under way 
in the United States Navy for the past fifteen years has 
been limited almost entirely to the strictly fighting arm 
of the service—the battleships, cruisers and torpedo craft. 
Indispensable as they are, these of themselves do not con- 
stitute a perfect navy; in fact, they are of comparatively 
little use without a large attendant fleet of auxiliary craft; 
transports, colliers, water boats, repair shios, supply 
ships, hospital ships, and small craft for various uses. 

The condition of the Navy at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties between the United States and Spain may be briefly 
summed up as strong in its personnel; comparatively 
strong in fighting vessels, guns and armor; and absolutely 
unprovided with auxiliaries of all kinds. Of all the ur- 
gent work demanded both ashore and afloat, nothing was 
more immediate and pressing than the creation of an efh- 
cient fleet of auxiliaries. 

Among the numerous classes coming under this gen- 
eral head is one that is hardly accorded the distinction 
of a specific title in naval programmes, but which, in the 
present case, was needed for three important uses, as 
follows: , 

First—For sea service as tenders to the blockading 
fleet, and general service in the shoal harbors and rivers 
of the West Indies, where the war vessels were barred 
by their draft. oie 

Second—For picket duty offshore, constituting the 
“second line of de‘ense,” 
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Third—For harbor patrol duty in connection with the 
guarding of mine fields and the enforcing of the war 
regulations governing ports and harbors. : 

The preparation of this particular branch was but one 
detail of the important task entrusted to the ““Naval Aux- 
iliary Board,” specially created at a time when the pos- 
sibility of war had almost crystallized into a certainty. 
This board proceeded at once to examine a very large 
number: of vessels, ranging from the large passenger 
steamers of the American Line down to the smaller sizes 
of tugboats and yachfs; and, in accordance with its re- 
ports, vessels were purchased from the special appropria- 
tion made by Congress for the purpose of defense. 

For the work above outlined two classes of vessels 
were selected, the ocean-going tug and the steam yacht, 
the latter to the number of twenty-seven. The selection 
was made from many localities, several of the yachts 
coming from the Great Lakes. The vessels were mainly 
purchased direct from the owners, the price being fixed 
by the Board. As soon as the transfer of title was com- 
pleted the yacht was delivered at the nearest navy yard, 
where the work was pushed as rapidly as possible. As a 
matter of course, the majority of the yachts hailed from 
New York, and the work on them was consequently ex- 
ecuted at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The general nature of this material for an emergency 
fleet is shown by Table I. in the Appendix. Its capabili- 
ties for successful conversion to war purposes were, as 
we shall see later, not of the best; but the facilities for 
carrying out the work were in the main satisfactory, the 
skilled labor and the necessary material being readily ob- 
tained. The only difficulty encountered in this part of 
the work was in the detail of armament, there being a 
lack of some of the sizes of guns best fitted for these 
small vessels. The general character of the work is 
shown by Table IT. 

To the yachtsman at least, the sight of the well-known 
vessels as they left the Navy Yard was a surprise and also 
a shock; under a dull monochrome of “war paint” (lead 
color) covering everything from.waterline to truck, the 
distinctive color scheme of the yacht was effaced en- 
tirely; there was no longer a trace of the green “boot 
top,” the jet black topsides relieved by gilded cove and 
trail boards and figurehead, with the sheer cut out cleanly 
by a strip of polished teak. The rich brown of the deck 
houses, the bright yellow of the spars, and the white sails 
set off by the parti-colored burgee at each ‘truck, had all 
disappeared. The bowsprit was sawed off just outside the 
gammon iron and brought to a blunt point; the fore top- 
mast shared a similar fate, projecting but a few feet above 
the cap, and the mainmast had disappeared entirely. A 
pair of three or six pounders grinned menacingly from 
the forecastle, a couple more from the quarterdeck, and 
bridge and deck house each showed an automatic gun. 
The rowing boats were retained, but the steam and 
naphtha launches were left ashore. 

As each vessel was completed she was dispatched to her 
station, many going direct to Key West, and from there 
tc the Cuban coast; others were stationed along the 
coast of the Eastern and Atlantic States to give warn- 
ing of the approach of the expected Spanish fleet, while 
the smaller ones were assigned to duty in the harbors oi 
New York, Boston and other important seaports. At the 
outset the sea picket division was regarded as the most 
important of the three, but as matters turned out it had 
nothing to do, and after Cervera’s fleet took refuge in 
Santiago Harbor it was withdrawn and the vessels dis- 
patched to more southern stations. The work of the 
harbor patrol fleet was also very light, mere policing of 
the mine fields against the intrusion of garbage scows and 
coasting schooners. 

While specific information as to the individual per- 
formances of the main division of the yacht fleet in actual 
service is not yet at hand, enough is known to establish 
the fact that the fleet, as a whole, acquitted itself credita- 
bly and fully justified its creation. While some of the 
converted yachts proved failures and entirely unfit for 
sea work, and others were only partly satisfactory, many 
of them have done excellent work under trying condi- 
tions. The part played by. the Gloucester and the Vixen 
at Santiago was such as to bring them into special prom- 
inence, but the Mayflower, Yankton, Scorpion and others 
have done regular and consistent service, though under 
conditions which have attracted less attention to 
them. 

The work of laying up this fleet really began before the 
actual cessation of hostilities, the smaller yachts of the 
harbor patrol being withdrawn and placed out of com- 
mission at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and other points. 
One yacht, the Free Lance, presented to the Government 
by her owner, F. Augustus Schermerhorn, Esq., without 
conditions, was returned to him as soon. as the need for 
her services in the New York harbor patrol fleet was 
over. Another similar gift, the Buccaneer, presented by 
W. R. Hearst, Esq., was also returned later on, being in 
Cuban waters when hostilities ceased. At the time of 
writing, most of the yachts have returned from the West 
Indies, the majority of these to go out of commission. 
The Gloucester, Scorpion, Vixen, Mayflower and others 
of the larger and abler are still in service. One yacht, a 
new craft uncompleted at the time of purchase and placed 
in commission only after the need for her was past, has 
been reserved for the special use of the President, a ser- 
vice heretofore performed by such Government tugs, light- 
house tenders, or other small craft as were temporarily 
available. She has been named Sylph, and her original 
arrangements as a private yacht have been modified to 
suit this new use. No decision has yet been made as to 


the disposal of the yachts remaining, twenty-five in all, but - 


it is probable that most of them will be offered for sale, 
ultimately returning to the pleasure fleet. 

In summing up what has been at best an experiment 
arising from an emergency which should never have oc- 
curred, it may be said in regard to the home divisions of 
the converted fleet, the sea pickets and harbor patrol, that 
the course of the war has been such that no serious or pro- 
longed service was required of either, and the merits of 
the fleet was not put to a practical test. Had, however, 
the anticipated attack upon the North Atlantic coast proved 
a reality, it is safe to say that the yachts would have met 
all expectations. In the case of the third division of 
the fleet, the vessels were puf to the severe test of pro- 
longed. service at sea, under conditions: for which they 
were tiever intended, and they were also engaged in 


- deals directly with a builder. 
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attacks upon land fortifications, and in some cases in 
efhgagements on the sea. The result of this test has 
been, on the whole, quite as satisfactory as could have 
been expected. 

The possibilities of the yacht fleet at the present time 
for conversion to war uses were, even from a theoretic 
standpoint, far from promising. Many of the vessels 
were ill-fitted in model for real service at sea; there was 
a lack of displacement for the added weights of arma- 
ment and ammunition, of berthing space for crew, of 
bunker space, and suitable locations for magazines. The 
nominal speed, in many cases low in itself, was not 
realized even in smooth water, and in a sea there was a 
serious loss of the average working speed. There was 
no protection, no distilling apparatus; the capacity of the 
water tanks was generally inadequate, and the decks were 
not designed to withstand the shock of the guns. The 
draft as a rule was greater than was necessary or de- 
sirable. The nature and extent of these defects were 
fully realized at the outset, but under the circumstances 
there was no other course but to take the yachts as they 
were and to make the best of them. All things con- 
sidered, they have done their work quite.as well as was 
to be expected; they have served a certain necessary 
purpose, and they were capable of doing even more had it 
been required of them. 

It is to be hoped that some of those who have had 
actual experience on board of the yacht fleet will tell us 
in the discussion the results of their personal observa- 
tions, which cannot fail to be interesting and of per- 
manent value; but, short of this, enough is now known 
to permit of a discussion of the future position of the 
yacht fleet as a naval auxiliary. 

It is impossible within the limits of the present paper to 
discuss the auxiliary fleet as a whole; but to those of 
us who have followed the discussions of this society year 
by year the experiment must be an interesting one. The 
lessons to be derived from it are, first, the necessity for 
timely preparation in the speedy building up of an ade- 
quate navy; and second, that to be done properly, this 
work must proceed for a term of years according to a 
comprehensive and systematic programme, completed in 
advance and .carried out as nearly as possible without 
change through successive administrations. A reference 
to the Transactions of the Society will show that these 
two points have been emphasized in the course of almost 
every discussion of the naval papers. 

The detail of the duxiliary fleet now under considera- 
tion, the yacht division, has, as I shall endeavor to show, 
a special lesson of its own; that the naval programme 
may be advantageously extended to include a type of 
small auxiliary indicated by the yacht, but not now in 
existence in this country. 


The present use of the yacht fleet being confessedly 
but an emergency measure, the question naturally sug- 
gests itself as to whether such a course would have been 
necessary had our navy been theoretically complete in 
all of its branches; notably, had the gunboat and torpedo 
arms, instead of being exceedingly weak, been developed 
to the same extent as in other navies? 

This question may at once be answered in the affirma- 
tive, for the reason that none of the vessels of the gun- 
boat or torpedo boat types are adapted for the special 
service demanded of the converted yachts. The high 
speed which is the leading motive of torpedo-boat design 
is not only needless for the work now under discussion, 
but entails the loss of many essential qualities. Inci- 
dertal'y, it may be observed, there has been, with the 
exception of one yacht, Mayflower, no attempt to con- 
vert the yachts into torpedo boats; and had there been 
enough torpedo boats at hand for this service, the only 
available crews, largely made up from the Naval Militia, 
would have been unfit to handle them. 

Assuming, then, that however perfect the torpedo arm 
may be, there is still a distinct field of usefulness for 
something of the yacht type, we come to the question dis- 
cussed at the first meeting of this society in 1893, of the 
policy of reliance upon the pleasure fleet as a regular 
means of defense in the future. 

The suggestion has been made in this connection that 
some scheme of co-operation between the Government 
and individual yacht owners might be put into practice 
whereby, in return for certain privileges or compensa- 
tions on the part of the former, the latter might be in- 
duced to plan any new yachts with a direct view to their 
conversion to war uses. The objections both to this 
method of procedure and to the general policy of re- 
liance on the yacht fleet are very strong. On the part of 
the Government, the only effective inducement to 
offered to the owner must be in some form of subsidy, a 
sort of special legislation which is practically impossible. 
On the part of the owner, his personal requirements, to 
say nothing of the wishes of his captain, his wife, and 
his friends, are directly opposed to those of the war 
vessel. There is, it is true, a common ground whereon 
the owner and the Government might come together to 
mutual advantage in demanding the essentials of good 
design, a seagoing model, fair working speed, ample 
bunker space, etc., but in too many cases these are but 
secondary to the demand for spacious saloons and lavish 
display of furnishings. To the owner who is willingly pay- 
ing a very large sum for mere luxury and elegant appoint- 
ments, the Government can offer but slender inducements 
to make his vessel a ship first and a palace afterward; 
or, when completed, to loan her for a time as a practice 
ship, as has been suggested as one feature of the scheme. 

Unless very much more can be done in this direction than 
now seems possible, the experience of the present year 
is such as to indicate that the purchase and conversion 
of yachts is in every way undesirable as a permanent 
feature of naval policy. The defects of the existing fleet 
have been already indicated, many of them are mere 
matters of faulty design, due to the haphazard methods 
that have thus far largely prevailed in this country, the 
owner leaving everything to his captain, who in turn 
This class of defects will 
largely disappear as soon as the American yacht owner 
awakens to the appreciation of the importance of the 
trained specialist, the yacht designer, in the field of 
steam yachting, as he has long since done in that of the 
sailing yacht. At the same time the good qualities of a 
perfect steam yacht are not of necessity such as to make 
her an ideal picket or patrol boat; and of the fleet. avail- 
able at any future time for conversion, many will be 
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found ta possess positive bad qualities, as in the present 
case. 

As a matter of permanent policy, hewever, the ques- 
tion of the efficiency of the converted yacht is but sec- 
ondary to that of the cost, always a controlling one in a 
naval programme. The circumstances attending the pur- 
chase of yachts for this purpose are necessarily such as 
to keep the price at a fair figure, and this price repre- 
sents a large amount of furniture and decoration which 
is worse than useless, as its very remoyal entails some 
expense. Apart from this waste, the yacht needs to be 
strengthened for gun mounts, etc., and remodeled in all 
the internal details. When the emergency is passed and 
she is no longer needed, her value as a yacht will have 
seriously depreciated, and the work of reconversion must 
be far more costly than that of the first change, as 
its details are reversed. Where the furnishings were 


_hastily stripped at a mere cost of labor, new ones must 


be purchased and put in place; where spars were sim- 
ply sawed off, new ones must be made and shipped; and 
in place of a plain coat of lead color over everything, 
regardless of appearance, the entire structure must be 
scraped and redecorated by skilled artisans. When the 
present experiment has reached its final stage in the sale 
of many of the yachts, and the result is reduced to plain 
dollars and cents, there will probably be little room for 
doubt as to the unprofitable nature of the work. 

While the actual co-operation of the Government and 
the yacht owner is hardly practicable, each may study 
with profit the lesson now before them. 

It is obviously to the interest of the Government to 
encourage the building and use of yachts; apart from 
the indirect advantages of a national pleasure fleet, there 
is always the possibility of an occasion like the present, 
when the larger vessels must be depended on as a dernier 
ressort. While nothing can be done in the way of direct 
financial aid, it is a wise and sound policy to encourage 
yachting by the removal of all unnecessary and oppres- 
sive regulations. 


On the part of the owner, it must be apparent to him 
now, if never before, that his interest lies directly in put- 
ting his money into a vessel that as far as possible pos- 
sesses the prime essentials for conversion to war use. 
It may happen, as in this case, that the opportunity to 
sell her at a fair figure is coincident with a temporary 
inability to use her on account of war. How far he can 
go in the compromise between his individual require- 
ments and adaptability for conversion is a question to 
be settled with his designer; but he will hardly fail to 
realize that it is too important a matter to be disregarded 
entirely, as it has been in the past. 

A careful study of the history of the yachts in the 
present war will show two important points: first, the 
theoretic value of vessels of the yacht type; and sec- 
ond, the limited extent to which the yacht fleet as a 
whole has realized in practice its theoretic efficiency. 
The work demanded and in part accomplished by the 
yachts is not properly within the field of either the gun- 
boat, the destroyer, or the torpedo boat. The former 
is too large; the torpedo vessels, of all classes, are de- 
signed mainly for a speed which not only is absolutely 
unnecessary for this special work, but is obtained through 
the sacrifice of essentials. 

The gunboat class in the new navy had its origin in 
the Petrel, built in 1887, of 850 tons displacement, 11ft. 
7in. mean draft, and 11.5 knots speed; a vessel now not- 
able from her part in the battle of Manila Bay. The de- 
velopment of this class since then has been entirely up- 
ward, to vessels of 1,700 tons displacement; and no at- 
tempt has been made to carry it downward from the 
Petrel. Useful as they are, the gunboats now in service 
and the new ones under construction are unfitted by their 
size for the work assigned to the yachts. 

So far as the torpedo boat is concerned, the present 
war has been devoid of results; not only is the question 
of the true relative value of the torpedo fleet as much 
an open one as it was a year ago, but false lights have 
been thrown on it (through the poor performance of the 
Spanish destroyers, and also the good work of the con- 
verted yacht Gloucester) which are calculated to mis- 
lead at least the popular mind. It cannot be too strong- 
ly stated that the idea, quite widely prevalent, that one 
converted yacht is the equal of two of the modern torpedo 
boat destroyers, is entirely erroneous. The destroyer 
and torpedo boat are to-day quite as formidable as they 
were a year ago, quite as essential, and with a wide field 
of. usefulness on which nothing of the yacht type can in- 
trude. At the same time, their limitations are numerous 
and well defined; they are necessarily most expensive 
and delicate machines, lacking protection, armamient, 
bunker space, and crew accommodation; they de- 
mand special picked crews, whose endurance is 
severely tested in comparatively short trips at sea; and 
they are at all times liable to speedy deterioration. The 
value of each individual boat depends mainly on the 
spirit and training of her crew, and her excess of speed 
above others of her class. Had there been at hand this 
spring an ample fleet of torpedo boats, they would have 
been of but little use for the reasons that the trained 
crews to man them were lacking, and the men who were 
available, largely from the Naval Militia, were incapable 
of handitng such delicate -tools. -~’ 

The work of the yachts, their success and failures 
taken together, with the work of other small craft such 
as tugs, lighthouse tenders, etc., impressed into the same 
service, seems to indicate the desirability of the creation 
of a new type of small auxiliary not at present recog- 
nized on the navy list. The controlling feature of de- 
sign—the speed—may at the outset be placed at a moder- 
ate figure for this era of increasing speeds, not over 
eighteen knots. This, however, is not to be measured 
by the conventional yacht standard, by which an eighteen- 
knot steam yacht takes the wash of a good twelve-knot 
tug, but means,\a reasonable approach to the designed 
speed under ordinary service conditions at sea. and the 
ability to keep with the fleet even in bad weather. The 
model should possess seagoing qualities of the highest 
class; the draft should be limited to 11 or even roft. as a 
maximum; the construction should be durable, with 
ample scantling both to carry the armament and to in- 
sure a long life with ordinary care in laying up; the 
engines should be strong and reliable, the bunker space 
as large as possible, and as deck and side protection will 
orebille be impracticable, especial attention should be 
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given to the waterline protection of machinery and 
magazities thfotigh their location and the disposition of 
the bunkers. The accommodation should include healthy 
and comfortable quarters for a proportionately large 
complement of officers and crew for an indefinite time, 
and the armament should be comparatively powerful, 
with the guns more advantageously located than is pos- 
sible on a yacht. Special provision should be made for 
magazines, ammunition hoists, distilling apparatus, and 
minor auxiliaries. There should be no sails, and no 
spars except the single military mast, and in all cases 
torpedo tubes should be excluded. Profiting by one 
serious defect of the yachts, special attention should be 
directed to the disposition of space in holds and bunkers 
so that it may be utilized to advantage without a ma- -siajog pus 
terial change of trim. saulSugq 2900 

The intended uses of this class call for three sizes: for IPA WOHdI01g 
sea work, as dispatch boats and tenders, and for picket 
duty, vessels of not over 800 tons displacement, about the 
size of the Gloucester and Scorpion, the draft not exceed- 
ing 11ft. in a single screw boat; twin screw boats of this 
size with draft reduced to oft. would be very serviceable, 
as proved in the present case, for harbor and river 
work. The next size to be of about 400 tons displace- 
ment, about the size of the Hist, Eagle and Hornet, twin 
screw vessels of 7 to &ft. draft, intended for sea service 
as pickets. The third size, for harbor patrol service, to 
be of about 200 tons and 6ft. draft, designed for smooth 
water, carrying a light armament and limited supply of ‘sud 
coal. A speed of fifteen knots would suffice for this aseyoing 
service, but they should be capable of towing a vessel out wes 
of possible danger. “ "suoles 

The requirements here set forth are in a general way “Aypede) yuey | 
but the theoretic qualities of the converted yacht, not 
fully realized. now in any one vessel, but easily obtained 
in a special design. To the specialist in torpedo-boat 
design or to the yacht designer the prublem would be a 
simple one. On the one hand, the demand for very high 
speed, approaching thirty knots, with its egg-shell con- 
struction and numerous limitations, is entirely eliminated ; 
and on the other the numerous and conflicting require- 
ments of the private owner as to amount and disposition 
of space are replaced by fewer and simpler ones. A 
vessel of this type could be built for far less than either 
the torpedo boat or the converted yacht; she would ful- 
fill her own special mission, covering a very wide range 
of usefulness, better than either; she could be handled 
to advantage by the average crew, not necessarily ex- 
perienced men; she could, when not needed, be laid up 
for an indefinite time, ready for service at a few days’ 
notice; and when thus laid up she would not be sub- 
ject to the double deterioration of the torpedo boat; 
physical in the actual disintegration of her light frames 
and plating, and technical in the outbuilding by vessels 
of newer design and higher speed. As practice ves- 
sels for the Naval Militia for short intervals in the sum- 
mer, a purpose for which it has been suggested yachts 
might be borrowed, these vessels would be superior 
to either the yacht or the torpedo boat. They would 
carry a larger number of men than the torpedo boat, 
their armament of 4in., 5in. and 6-potinder rapid fire 
guns would be better suited for practice than the two 
extremes of the torpedo and the I-pounder; ard while 
the larger sizes would be capable of practice cruises at 
sea, the smaller with their limited draft would be well 
adapted for such work as the exploration and study 
of local waters, as now carried on by the Naval Militia. 

With suitable designs once completed for each size of 
vessel in the class, there would be rio necessity to modify 
them with éach new improvement that gives speed; and 
the attention of the designer might be concentrated upon 
the perfecting of details and such a reduction of en- 
gines and other parts to established standards as would 
minimize the cost of construction, and also make it 
possible to add to the class very quickly in the case of 
an emergency. 

An examination of the smaller types of gunboats in 
use by other nations would disclose many interesting 
points; but it is not necessary to go outside the imme- 
diate experiences of the past six months for several im- 
portant conclusions. The conditions of coast defense, 
as thus indicated, involve certain work which is not 
within the legitimate field of the existing gunboat class, 
or of the high speed torpedo boat; and which can only 
be done imperfectly and at great expense by- means of 
the conversion of the steam yacht. A special class of 
vessel fully fitted for this work can be constructed at a 
comparatively moderate cost; and once provided in suffi- 
cient numbers, can be laid up for an indefinite time-in 
a condition for almost immediate use. 

In venturing to present these conclusions to those who 
have enjoyed more extended opportunities for observing 
the present fleet in actual service, I earnestly hope that 
they may deem them worthy of their attention and 
criticism. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the American Y. C. was held on 
Jan. 17 at the Waldorf-Astoria, the following officers be- 
ing elected: Com., Charles A. Gould; Vice-Com., J. 
Murray Mitchell; Rear-Com., George W. Quintard; 
Sec’y, Thomas L. Scoville; Treas.. W. Porter Allen; 
Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Charles I. Pardee; Meas., Howard 
Willets; Consulting Engineer, George W. Magee, U. S. 
N.; Trustees for two years, H. de B. Parsons, E. H. 
Weatherbee and William H. Beers. 


The following nominations for officers of the New 
York Y. C., have been posted; the annual meeting takes 
place on Feb. 9: Com., J. Pierpont Morgan, steam yacht 
Corsair; Vice-Com., Lewis Cass Ledyard, schooner Mon- 
tauk; Rear-Com., August Belmont, sloop Mineola; Sec’y, 

V. S. Oddie; Treas., F. W. J. Hurst; Meas.. John 
Hyslop; Fieet Surgeon, Morris J. Asch, M. D.; Regatta 
Committee, S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Griswold and 
Irving Grinneli; Committee on Admissions, C. Oliver 
Iselin, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Henry C. Ward, W. Butler Dun- 
can, Jr., and James A. Wright; House Committee, Tar- 
rant Putnam, Edward F. Darrell and Frank M. Cronise; 
Library Committee. Fordham Morris, Arthur H. Clark 
and Theodore C. Zerega; Committee on Club Stations, 
William H. Thomas, Frederick H. Benedict, F. August 
Schermerhorn, L. Vaughan Clark, Tarrant Putnam, Fred- 
erick P. Sands, Harrison B. Moore, John P, Duncan, 
Amzi L. Barber and Edward R. Ladew. 


ydebank E, & S. Co.....- 
Ramage & Ferguson... ---- 
lobe Irom Works......+++++ 
Wm. Cramp & Sons........ 
Wm. Cramp & Sons.......-- 
Wm. Cramp & Sons....... 


.|cl 


.'Crescent Ship 


| 


.|Wm. Cramp & Sons.......+ 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. 


iG. Lawley & Son Co........ 
Woodbridge & Houston... 
C L. Seabury & Co....... 
Roach’s Shipy: rd........+++ 


IC. L. Seabury & Co......... 
Atlantic Works........ 


|Fleming & Ferguson.......- 
..| Hawthorns & Co.......+++++ 


| 
| 


..|Harlan & Hollingsworth Co.| Wilmington, Del. ... 


..|Roach's Shipyard.......... 
.| Buffalo Dry Dock Co,...... 


..|A. Stephen & Sons.......+++ 
|Edwd. Burgess.| Atlantic Works.........++++ 


ses | Harlan & Hollingsworth Co.|Wilmington, Del... 


L. Watson.. 
. Watson... 
Seabury.. 
Gardner & Cox. 


‘J. Re..vor Webb. |J. N. Robins Co.......++++ 


A. Stephen... 


| Lewis Nixon... 
A. H. Brown. 


G. 


| 
| 
| 


|J. Beavor Wetb. \Neatie & Leavy.......es0e.: 
C. R. Hanscom. |Bath Iron Works.....-...--- 
Gardner & Cox.|Roach’s Shipyard..........- 


1G. 1. Watson. 


C. L. Seabury.. 
Geo, F. Lawley. 


Edwd. burgess. 
iC. k. 


| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| 
j 


LJ. H. Ladew..cesecc|eecaeeeeeeeenes 


| 
| 


| 
| 





.». Pierce... 
Thomas Kean..|..-. eos feces: 


P. A. B. Widener... 
. Duncan....... 


H. C. Converse..... 


M D.C. Border.... 
F. A. Schermerhorn,|A. Cary Smith. .|Crescent Shipyard.......... 


W. J. Commors......)..0.--ssdeewees 
F. B. MeQuesten.... 
.. H. R. Wolcott...... 


H. A. Hutchins.....)-+-++eeeeeeees 
W.R Hearst..... 
. Frederi k Gal'atin. .|...-.+-<eeeeeees 


Be DOVER ices e exes 


|H. M. Henna... 
Mrs Geo, Lewis.... 
David Dows, Jr....|++++++++ 


| Est. Ogden Goelet. .\¢ 
J. P. Morgan....... 


; 
.. |E. M. Brown....... 
| 
j.f 
Est. 


. (Eugene ‘Tompkins. . 
|H. M Flagler, ......)+-+-+s0eeeees 


. Est. H, 
ly, G, Cassatt....... 


.. F.C. Fowler........ 
oo NE éaveceisc’s 





Mayflower.... 
Aileen........ 
iViking........ 
Buccaneer... . 
Hornet....... 
Free Lance... 


Kanawha. ite 
Dorothea. .... 


Stranger...... 
Oneida 
Be Gicdcccvers 


Gloucester... . 
Wasp. 
Frolic ......++ 
Hawk 


-|Yankton.....- 
.|Scorpion..... 


Vixen .....006 


Sheerwater.. 


. Huntress... 


s/Enca..eeeeeess 


../Enquirer...... 


( »wanche.... 
+Viking....... 


Thespia...... 
Fa -awha,.... 
Dovcothea...... 
t Buccaneer... 
Alic’a ....... 
1 ee Lance... 


Columbia... .. 
Stranger...... 
Illawarra 


Hermione 


* Yenelope.... 
S weneign.... 
C omair...... 


Mayflower.... 
1 »sephine 


Aiecen.. 


the rwater... 
Hu vires .... 


Enquirer... 
Toca 
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The Corinthian Y. €:; of Philadelphia, at its annual 
meeting. on Jan. 11 elected the following officers: Com., 
Alexander Van Rerisselaer, steam yacht May; Vice-Com., 
{oseph de F. Junkiii, schr. Columbia; Rear-Com., Robert 

. Riddle, yawl Spalpeen; Sec’y, Addison F. Bancroft; 
Treas., Robert K. Neff; Meas., G. Herbert Millett; Race 
Committee, Addison F. Bancroft, Isaac W. Jeanes, Henry 
S. Jeanes; Committee on Admissions, Charles H. Brock, 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, G. Herbert Millett, Frank H. 
Rosengarten and Brereton Pratt; Trustees, elected to 
serve three years, William L. Elkins, Jr., Brereton Pratt, 
Alfred C. Harrison and George E. Kirkpatrick. The club 
voted to retain its station at the present location, Essing- 
ton. 


Mr. H. C. Wintringham has designed a centerboard 
schooner for a New York yachtsman, the dimensions be- 
ing: Over all, 68ft. 8in.; l.w.l., 48ft.; beam, 16ft. 8in.; 
draft of hull, 7ft.; depth, 7ft. 1oin. He has also designed 
a centerboard cutter 48ft. over all, 34ft. l.w.l., 13ft. 6in. 
beam, and sft. 1oin. draft, with pole mast, which is build- 
ing by the Greenpoint Basin and Construction Co. 


The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co. has recently 
equipped its shops at Ogdensburg, N. Y., with electric 
lights and is now running ten hours per day. Heretofore 
the working hours in winter have been limited to day- 
light, about seven hours, but the added business has 
called for an increase, which is now possib!e. The firm 
is building a 3oft. gig, 26ft. lifeboat and 2oft. cutter for the 
ge yacht Corsair, Com. J. P. Morgan, New York 






MAIN AND BERTH DECKS AND LONGITUDINAW. SECTION: 
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The cabin naphtha yacht Paul Jones left Louisville 
Ky., early in December on a long cruise down the Mis- 
sissippi and across the Gulf of Mexico to Florida. The 
party on board included Col. H. C. Yocum, of St. Louis, 
Miss Florence Yocum, Miss Marjorie Woodland, of Chi- 
cago, Miss Florence Taggart, of Indianapolis, and Mr. 
Joseph Brinkman, with a crew of three. She reached 
New Orleans in safety and started on Jan. 3 for Pensa- 
cola; but was not reported in any way until Jan. 20, when 
a party of fishermen brought word to Mobile of the find- 
ing of a wrecked yacht near Bird Island, on the Louisi- 
ana coast. The first reports were confirmed by the United 
States Lighthouse Tender Pansy, and other searching 
parties. Nothing has been heard of the passengers or 
crew, and the idea is generally accepted that the yacht 
was wrecked by an explosion, in which all were lost. 


On Jan. 20 Mr. C. H. Crane delivered the first of 2 
series of four lectures on naval architecture before the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y: C. The second lecture is 
announced for Jan. 31. 

Mr. Theodore E. Ferris, head draftsman for Mr. A. 
Cary Smith for the past seven years, has associated him- 
self with the firm of Joseph Thomas & Co., of Winans 
Cove, Md., taking charge of the marine department. The 
firm builds yachts and commercial vessels of all kinds. 


The Greenport Basin and Construction Co. is busy 
with a number of yachts, including three keel sloops of 
2sit. l.w.l., two cutters of 3oft. and one of 3aft. The two 
30-fcoters are from designs by C. H. Crane, one being 
for J. R. Maxwell, Jr., and the other for H. D. Pratt, of 
Brooklyn. They are 43{t. over all, 1oft. 3in. beam and 7ft. 
draft. Two of the 25-footers are from designs by T. W. 
Brigham, for E. T. Nugent, of St. Louis, and H. L. Coe, 
of New York. They are 3oft. over all, roft. beam and 6it. 
draft. The other is 37ft. over all, oft. 3in. beam and 6ft. 
6in. draft. 


We understand that Mr. H. C. Folkhard, author of the 
standard work on “The Sailing Boat,” is now at work 
on a new edition, which will be materially extended and 
revised to include the most modern craft. Judging from 
the original work, published many years ago, the new 
edition will be a material addition to yachting literature. 

On Jan. 24 the steam yacht Nourmahal, J. J. Astor, was 
hauled out forcleaningand painting, preparatory to a Medi- 
terranean cruise, at Downing & Lawrence’s Marine Rail- 
way, South Brooklyn, when the hauling chain parted and 
the cradle ran rapidly down the ways, launching the 
yacht suddenly and forcibly. She ran across the channel 
and came in collision with the working schooner Robert 
A. Snow, smashing her rail and springing her foremast, 
the total damage amounting to about $500. But little 
damage was done to the yacht. 

Memory, fin-keel sloop, has been sold by W. N. Mur 
ray to J. E. Fletcher, of Providence, through Manning’s 
Agency. Terrapin, auxiliary schooner, has been sold by 
E. J. Bergen to J. G. N. Whittaker, of Philadelphia, by 
the same agency. 
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Canoeing. 
CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The organization of the Western Division of the 
American Canoe Association was finally completed at 
a meeting at Milwaukee on Jan. 23, at which Com. Thorn 
and Vice-Com. Morse of the A. C. A. were present, with 
officers of the Western Canoe Association. The following 
Division officers were elected: Vice-Com., Harry B. 
Cook, Chicago; Rear-Com., W. C. Jupp, Detroit; Purser, 
D. ~ Crane, Chicago; Ex. Com., A. W. Friese, Mil- 
waukee. 








On Saturday, Feb. 11, 1899, at 6:30 P. M., a dinner will 
be given at Young’s Hotel, Boston, under the auspices 
of the Eastern Division of the A. C. A. The dinner will 
be entirely informal, and the price will be $2 per plate; a 
special entertainment will be provided. The committee 
hopes that all members of the Division, particularly those 
who have not attended the annual meets will make a 
special effort to be present, and thus, while co-operating 
to insure the success of this, the first mid-winter dinner of 
the Division, may become better acquainted. Guests may 
be invited at the regular price. Kindly notify the purser 
if you intend to come, stating the number of guests, if 
any. Committee, J. W. Brown, ex-officio, Innitou Canoe 
Club; J. B. Waterbury, ex-officio, Newton Boat Club; R. 
H. Hammond, Tatassit Canoe Club; F. A. Wallace, Law- 
rence Canoe Club; A, T. S. Clay, Wawbewawa Canoe 
Association. Wm. W. Crosby, Purser, No. 8 Court street, 
Wo Mass. 2 
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Grap-Shooting. 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 1.-—-Berry’s Creek, N. J.—Bergen County Handicap, first 
contest, on Dunkerly’s grounds. 

Feb. 4.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Tournament of the Lyndhurst Shoot- 
ing Association. Main event, Money vs. Morfey, for the E. C 
cup and championship of New Jersey. T. W. Morfey, Sec’y. 

Feb. 8.—North Paterson, N. J.—Bergan County Handicap, sec 
end contest, on Lee’s grounds, Middlesex Park. 

Feb. 11.—Rutherford, N. J.—Monthly shoot of 





the Boiling 


Springs Gun Club. W. H. Huck, Sec’y. 
Feb. 13.—Pawling, N. Y.—Tournament of the Pawling Rod and 
Gun Club; targets. Geo. S. Williams, Sec’y. . 
Feb. 13.—South River, N. J.—Handicap; 15 live birds, $7 en- 
trance, birds extra; on grounds of Middlesex Gun Club. C. H. 
Manahan, Manager. 


Feb. 15.—Bergen County Handicap., third contest, 15 live birds, 
open to all, $10 entrance, birds included, at Helfrich’s Hackensack 
ssidge grounds. 

Feb. 18.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Monthly shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club. John Wright, Manager. 
Feb. 21-22.—Garden City, L. I—Amateur championship contest 
under the auspices of the Carteret Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Fremont, Neb.—All-day shoot of the Fremont Gun 
Club; targets an@live birds. 
Feb. 22.—Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 
Feb. 22.—Lebanon, Pa.—Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., 
all-day live-bird and target tournament; open to all. A. E. Smith, 
Captain. 
Feb. 22.—Altoona, Pa.—Target tournament of the Altoona Rod 
and Gun Club. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; $20 added money. J. B. Savage, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 
Feb. —.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Live-bird tournament of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club. John Wright, Manager. 

March 1.—White Plains, N. Y.—Fifteen live-bird handicap, $10 
entrance, birds included. E. G. Horton, Manager, White Plains. 
April 4-5.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Chambersburg Gun Club’s spring 
live-bird and target tournament; open to all. J. M. Runk, Captain. 

April 6-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. E. 
D. Fulford, Manager. 

April i1-13.—Elkwood [l’ark, Long Branch, N., J.—The Later- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

April 18-29.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. E ‘ 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion's tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 25-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

“ay 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins. Sec’y. 


Live-bird and target shoot vf the 


the Worcester 


May 23-25.—Algona, la.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Fish and Game. John G. Smith, 
Pres. 


May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Reed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

June 6-9.—Sioux City, Pa.—Fifth annual_ amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. _E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. 1. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 

June 7.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New_York State shoot, under auspices 
of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. Chas. H. Bamberg, Sec’y. 

une 14-16.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 
une 20-22.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Third annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under th: 
auspices of the Wheeline Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. John B. 
Garden, Sec’y. 





Florists’ Gun*Club. 


WIssINoMING, Pa., Jan. 24.—Owing to rainy weather a quorum 
was not present at the club shoot, and it in consequence was 
postponed a week. The four _men present shot a four-team 
match, each at 25 targets, the first at known angles, the others 
at unknown: 









First match, 25 known angles: 
OS eee er" 1101101011011111001111100—17 
SEE” \Anedp capbopnqnacsspeccoesensunbes 1111111001110111111011111—21—38 
SEL: ‘apeuasceapestpvencusccnsetessavel 1100111011111011111111011—20 
OEE oc eccccescpsustdisnnncnesscak 1100010000100101100100011—10—30 
Second match, 25 unknown angles: ‘ 
BEEEEEE >. 505ntnsnscnncheenban shuns beySen 1011111101111011111101000—18 
DEE nis soc chpenbcensecneeteues beeban 1001110111111110111111001—19—37 
BEE os in ccadce can shspey socensteibie 1111111101101111100101111—20 
PE: ). Jie kinsdbassunesbsacenusianhel 1110001001100011011100110—13—33 
Third match, 25 unknown angles: 
NED din ck eink bodoays saassocd catbal 1011101101100111100110010—15 
Engle 1110111101111111111101100—20—35 
Pere <... --1000111111101101011011111—18 
Wescott 0001111111001000101010000—11—29 
Fourth match, 25 unknown angles: 
EDD <> aobnkbnabtensdvebisabhes areal 1111110001010011100111111—15 
PTY <2 ene aca aeenewens eceaiiiel 1011100101110110101011111—15—30 
SEE. Sachasepabvs tees bh bnbene es nspenene 1111011012011111111111111—22 
MPROOAR) civckieent Hosen <iuseedb isssenckd 1101111110111110100011111—19—41 


Scribner Gun Club. 


_ScriBNER, Neb., Jan. 23.—The sweepstake shoot given by the 
Scribner Gun Club took place on the meadowland south of town 


this afternoon. The day was far from a perfect one for trap- 


shooting, and the scores were not up to the average as a con- 
sequence. Several marksmen were here from North Bend and - 
the surrounding towns, and in spite of the chilly wind prevailing 
managed to get much enjoyment from their favorite sport. 

Five traps were used, and the targets were sprung from un- 
known angles, and three squads were kept firing most of the 
time. The perme were divided in a ratio of 3, 30 and 2 per 
cent., and Beveridge, of the Fremont Gun Club, ‘gathered in 
the most of the money. 

The shooters did not get warmed up for work until the second 
event for 15 birds, the score of which is as follows: 





Dominie ...... 111111111101111—14_ Ehlers ......... 010111011100101—11 
BORE ci ssvveest 101011110101010— 9 W Ejidam ....101101010011010— 8 
Eason -+++--011011111111101—12 Schow ........ 111101111110111—13 
Sievers ........ 111111111111011—14. Montgomery. ..101101101110001— 9 
Holderman ...101111111111111—14 Hanks ........ 110111111101111—13 
H Eidam ..... 111111011100101—11_ Robertson...... 001111011110011—10 


There were only four of the bluerock events shot off, owing to 
the late time of starting. 

There were two live-bird events, the one of 7 birds having 
seventeen entries, and the last one of 10 birds having fourteen 
entries. These consumed much time, as the birds did not fly 
well from the box traps used, and the last event was only 
finished at dark. The scores of these are as follows: 









No. 2, $5. 

Dominie 2202222222—9—16 
Hoijderman 1200221010—6—12 
Eason ..... 0221220022—7-—12 
ee, ee 2021101221—8—13 
W Ejidam ... 0 7—13 
re 2221221022—9—14 
Robertson 2221211000—7—13 
SS Nospvndvauasccsogesphaiesracstuee 0220111202—7—12 
H Eidam 2220111211—9—16 
Ehlers 0020022110-—-5— 7 
Mont 0020211001—5— 8 
Schow 


0221121211—9—14 
2102112101—8—10 
2021000212—6—10 


Dl EE “wpewbbavastencounéenenseesseeesen 
Anderson 





Kleeman ...cccccsccscccccsccscesccceessahelOU—O = ccovcccces 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 133 84 Events: 123 4 
Targets: 10151010 Targets: 10 15 10 10 
OS an 7 D> SE seca bcunsescwons 6967 
Holderman ... © BD -ROe accsencctveceun 813 8 8 
Eason ......0. OF FBO cccockseccccvess 62 00 Ss. 
Sievers ..... 7 6 Marquardt ........... Bucws 8 
W Ejidam 7) GAME wevscscossvcoss 4 oe 
CP ERS 6 7 Kleeman ee 
Robertson SF BO vesnccccecesyny Bat sae 
Hanks ... 9 7 Bubbert ... O un. 09 
H Eidam .. 8 8 Anderson 7 eee 
EE weashcvebn & 8 S <acee 


Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Jan. 27.—A very windy afternoon, yet ten 
shooters made themselves comfortable at Wellington last Wed- 
nesday, and asked no further favors than the usual programme 
and a twenty-four hours’ respite from an ammunition advance. This 
constant onward march of shells, shot and fixed ammunition is 
becoming monotonous, and _ shooting for the poor »man wiil 
soon be a tabooed sport. The trap-shooters of the future will 
need to be millionaires, and they are in the small minority com 
pared to the present rank and file. : 

Mr. Leroy joined the crowd to-day—once again after a month's 
immersion in business to the entire exclusion of trap-shooting— 
yet 87 per cent. was all he broke at 2lyds. rise, and the indi- 
vidual score was his at the end of day, while the team total 
was jointly his property, together with Leonard. 


Other scores: 
Events: 


123 465 6 7 8 9101112131415 1617 
Targets: 1010 61010 5 6101010 5 61015 10 10 15 
eS eer 684774488 8343913 9..12 
PN. TD. vsxvesede 89578459810 5464871 
PRIS BO ee Oe be; wa tan th bn nd00 ap 
Woodruff, 17 ....... TGS T7I8 475 9 4 
Leonard, 16 ......... Se S.2°@ O-e BiB C an. 6c toes 
NL, TE wasskennte BD: Ewe ss ne. 6b 6 obrée medal Setne be asl hal 
SEORODR. SD ossé0v0ees 8959953878 52 910 8 5.. 
SES TE ne neo sdanien eve.08 $3620 6 7.6...33'7 821 
SOE, OB covcsvics’ pe be as ve, © © E EBS. Sa Laas ale 
enry, 14 .......... Spe. 06-08 be 80 ap.on Bw we 100 *a0 bo 


. Events 1, 5, 8, 10, 14 and 17, known angles; 2, 6,9, 11 and 15, 
unknown; 4 and 13, reverse; 3, 7, 12 and 16, pairs. 
Prize match, 21 targets: 10 known, 5 unknown, 8 pairs: 





OO Oe 111111111110 11101 4~ -10 10 11—4—-18 
Spencer, 18 ..1110011111—- 8_— sd S10 11 10—4—17 
Miskay, 18 ...1100111111— 8 1111-45-10 01 11—4—17 
Horace, 18 ---1111110111— 9_—— «1-5 = 01 11 00-317 
Woodruff, 17 . .0110110111— 7 1llli—5 _- “11 10 10-4—16 
Gordon, 17 1110111001— 7 11101—4 ~ 10 11 10—4—15 
aie IM <2 ocx con nacdcsahe 1011111101— 8 1111-5 10 10 00—-2—15 
Leonard, 16 ........i... -- 111111101 9: 0100-2 1:10 00—3—14 


Team match, 40 targets: 10 known, 10 unknown angles each 
shooter; distance handicap: 


Riel: slicin nacas uitoowmasbed 11111111110 1011111011818 
BAUR oocoentasctibaocseccuies 101011111— 8 1011111100—-7—15 33 
SE ita yasaceatditeise sane 1111011110— 8 1011111110816 
Woodruff ...... Lisecsereeseees  OOLMOM— 7  19LNI—9— 
SAT 6s s.censnvned o> veseeeee eA LUI01— 9 0101111111817 
DRED: xtoecienenste vere eee AOMIM01I— 8 — 100111101—-7—15—ge 








Sidell Gun Club. 


Sipetz, Ill., Jan. 21+Herewith are scores made to-day in 
practice for the big shoot next Wednesday, which will be at 
Sidell. Scores on targets were only fair, owing to the day. The 
magautrap was used. Two events on live birds were shot, and 
some very g scores were made. These were handicap races, 
and Mr. Sconce, standing at scratch, won the first by killing 
straight; Mr. Carson, at ds., won the second event, killing all 
but one out of his string. Most of the boys are young at pigeon 
shooting, but are learning fast, as the scores show: 





Events: 12 3-4 Events: 123 4 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 
Si RAO: weocswesces 7 91010 G O’Brient............ 48.. 6 
F Jackson...... 8 9 7 8 H J Sconce.. ooce OF, 9 8 
Hi Larrance 9767 J SEND -osectnicse Be oc. 
Seeger BW D BD LUO. cpcasessoncsbsvecs os 786 


Each event was at 10 live birds, $5 entrance, two moneys. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


: KLTAP OKA ALCSRHNTTZ 
oS er 21001*1012-6 11110111129 
RECRATT ICR LRHR LAR ARS 
De TS iiss coaneds 22L11202112—9 221110*202—7% 
LTRTLVENKAK 
Larrance, 28....... pes sne 112120012 2-—{8 
f REMALT LARK 
Es nn ccendacs 2011122002-7 
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Jan. 25.—The Sidell Gun Club held its winter tournament at 
targets to-day, and a light crowd was in attendance. One sweep 
of 10 birds was shot and proved to be the fastest birds seen here 
for a long time, as the scores will show. We had a fine day, with 
only a light wind, and some very good scores were made. J. 
L. Hoosier, of Evansville, Ind.; J. L. Dietrich, of Waveland, 
Ind.; H. W. Cadwallader, Danville, Ill.; Mr. Miller, of Broad- 
lands, -Ill.; Dr. Miller, of Indianola, Ill; Clare Carson, of Mor- 
timer, Ill.; and others. Below are the scores, and show how 
Mr. Frank Jackson won the county championship medal by a 
score of 47: 


Events: 


] 1 23 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

Targets: 10 10 15 20 10 15 20 15 10 10 15 25 25 50 10 10 10 15 10 10 
Cadwallader. 8 8 141910141613 9 813242544 9 9..13.... 
J Dietrich.. 8 9 18 2010151815... .. 14 23 24 oe 00 ce os %0 
Hoosier... 9101319 81419 14.. .. 11 23 23 a2. 96 a6, BK « 

| jackson.. 9 81418 7151915 9 913 24214710 7..18.... 
C Carson... 8 81216 7121715 9 81319 18 eS Pee 
H Sconce... .. 81317101216 14.. .. 1423 2446 9 8..18.. 8 
Se sacs ae va Ga WA, We Gee Bs BS. ES ak: ae oe ee 
SMEG ch 0.0s o6 By SS Ne. ts wo etAse bb ks oo Gir ee Ee ee Oe 
Der GS, ns (0.0 4S Snk a sb) oo a6 ERK Be OD Oe. ae ate. Soe wakes 
J. Rawlings. ..... .. shnWlhaih ica’ ee saber’, 
oe I cal sarod. seine BH da Shah Rees We ew. baleen TELE 
SRLS. is ng) hot AD. 9d 4% 156-.0b 08 0:0) Dhvas We toPun whore see Pen 
-. =a ma w 
Il Johnson. .. .. se ea 
oe 


M “Mitchell. .. .. .. .. . 


Nos. 15 and 16 were 5 pairs. eB RSG beg ye SPE RS 
Ten live birds, $5, two moneys: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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EastyToronto Gun Club, 


Crew’s Hotet Grounps, East Toronto, P. Q.—The following 
scores were made in 1898 by the members of the East Toronto 
Gun Club for the Tippitt cup, shot for once a month, and to be 
won three times before it becomes the preety of the winner. 
Conditions: 25 bluerocks; ties shot off at 15 bluerocks: 

First shoot, June: S. Dunk 20, R. H. Crew 22, T. 
won, 24; C. Crew 23, J. White 21, G. H. Beatty 22. 

Second shoot, July: R. H. Crew 24, J. White 21, C. Crew 22, 
T. Saudon 21, G. H. Beatty. won, 25. 

Third shoot, August: T. Ellis 19, R. H. Crew 20, C. Crew 24, 
C. Tippitt 21, G. H. Beatty 24, T. Saudon 21, A.' Taylor 21, J. 
White, won, 24. 

Fourth shoot, September: C. Crew 21, J. White 22, T. Saudon 
24, Ed Sanderson 20, H. Crew 19, A. Taylor 24, G. H. 


Beatty, won, 24. 
Fifth shoot, October: R. H. Crew 22, J. White 20, C. Crew 19, 
T. Ellis 17, G. H. Beatty 20, T. Saudon, won, 23. 
Sixth shoot, November: Crew 21, J. White 24, T. Saudon 
24, G. H. Beatty 22, C. Crew, won, 25. 
Seventh shoot, December: J. White 24, C. Crew 24, R. H. Crew 
G. H. Beatty 22, T. Saudon, won, 25. 
e have a membership of twenty-six, and shoot from five 
traps, using bluerocks. Gold Dust powder is a great. faverite 
among the shooters of our club. G. H. Beatry, Sec’y. 


Saudon, 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


McAlpin-Welch vs. Money-Guthrie. 


Jan. 26.—No match in recent months excited such lively interest 
as that which took place at Garden City, L. I., to-day, on the 
grounds of the Carteret Gun Club, between Messrs. mge Ss. 
McAlpin and R. A, Welch on the one side against Capt. A. W. 
Money and Mr. C. S. Guthrie, of Pittsburg, on the other. As 
a matter of record and as a matter of common concession, all 
the contestants were in the very first class, and a racé of extreme 
closeness was anticipated. It was difficult to find reasons favoring 
one team over the other, for in matter of skill and endurance 
in trap-shooting competition each man had stood hard tests and 
made high scores. 

The 9:20 train from New York had on board three of the prin- 
cipals, with quite a number of noted trap-shooters who were en 
route to witness the contest. The fourth principal, Capt. A. W. 
Money, was not on board, and the general opinion was that he 
had taken an earlier train, and was already on the grounds. This 
conjecture was found to be erroneous later, and there was some 
apprehension felt that he was again ill, for the Captain’s health 
has been far from good at times since his recent severe illness. 
The telephone was put in action. It was then learned that he 
had started for the grounds some time before. He arrived a 
while later, after the main party, and explained that he had mis- 
calculated as to time, and had missed his train. 

A miss-and-out between Messrs. Guthrie, Stuart, Remsen, Eckert, 
Watrous, Welch and Keene was shot in the meantime, the latter 
three dividing on 8 straight kills. The feature of this event was 
the slashing manner in which Mr. Keene disposed of his birds, 
5 of the 8 being strong, swift flyers, and 5 of the 8 being killed 
with one barrel. A second miss-and-out had been started when 
the Captain arrived. This was adjourned immediately, and the 
match begun. 

The sun shone clear and bright, but the weather was bracingly 
cold. A_ strong, steady wind blew from a to left across the 
traps. The little telltale flags around the boundary were set as 
flat and true—by the wind—as if made of tin, a little tremulous 
flutter being all the indication which showed they were not. The 
few pine trees set up at the fence opposite the traps bent and 
swayed to the left increasingly, oe to the force of the stiff, 
strong wind, which varied betimes into forceful gusts, then settling 
into a steady blow again. At the score there was much less wind 
than out in the middle of the grounds, which made it all the 
harder to judge of proper distances to lead, and to keep in mind 
that birds going to the right slowly, against the wind, needed to 
be led as much as if they were going swiftly in a calm. This 
was quite apparent when the second barrel was used for safety on 
birds on the ground. The load then almost ene struck par- 
ay wholly to the left of them in consequence of the drift of 
the shot 

Thus there was great luck in the matter of drawing birds. Those 
from No. 1 trap went down wind like arrows. The narrow 
boundary, 30yds., was a mere nothing for such high-geared demons, 
and it required the quickest kind of work with the gun to get in 
the second shot in time to stop them within the limits, or indeed 
to stop them at all. 


The Birds. 


The birds were a marvelously good lot of strong, prompt 
flyers. They would have been a rare lot if there had_ been no 
wind at all, but in the stiff, steady wind they were first class 
in every respect. Only the sharpest and most accurate shooting 
could stop them within bounds. Some of the scores look low, 
but in such a wind, with such birds, and a 30yds. boundary, who 
are the shooters who could have done better? And still there 
were a few birds missed which were of the easiest of the hard lot. 


G. S. McAlpin. 


In their manner of shooting the contestants varied considerably. 

McAlpin’s style was entirely distinct from that of the others. All 
his preparatory adjustments seemed to be made in a highly nervous 
manner, and yet there was nothing in his execution after all 
which indicated nervous excitement. It was more the collectin 
of all the factors into a harmonious whole, so that they woul 
work together without error in the final effort to kill. All his 
movements were quick. He would walk to the score, place his 
foot carefully to it, then with his right hand he would adjust 
the rim of his soft hat all around, put the crown down nicel 
all over his head, rub his right oak on one side, then his left 
on the other, then stroke his moustache alternately right and 
left, hold his gun at a ready, adjust his hat again, stroke his 
moustache, again hold his gun at a ready, then giving the butt 
of it a quick circular outward sweep and back to the shoulder 
he would gather himself together and ask, “Are you ready?” In 
response to the answer, “‘Ready’”’ the odds seemed 100 to 1 that he 
would instantly call “pull,” but the real odds were that he 
wouldn’t. He would lower his gun, adjust his hat rim, stroke his 
moustache, rub his hands alternately on his side, hold his gun 
at a ready, feel that the stock moved on and down in 
position, etc., and seemed ready again. hen he did call 
“pull,” his shots were delivered with wonderful quickness and 
precision, be the flight what it may. Whether a bird was fast or 
slow he timed his shooting with faultless judgment, and put the 
load in the right place, comering his birds well. It is true that 
he was favored in the draw, and had much the easiest shooting of 
any one of the other three, but when he did draw a swift, hard 
bird, he showed perfect ability to negotiate it. He seemed to ke 
himself up for instantaneous action or for studied effort, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the shot offered. As was mentioned 
before, he was extremely lucky in the draw. No. 1 trap, with its 
swift left-quarterers apeating down wind, so difficult for the others, 
in most cases either had for him incomers or right-hand quarterers 
against the wind. His first miss was on his 2d bird, a circling 
swift incomer from No. 5 trap. His 7th was a swift outgoer, which 
swung to the left; he stopped it neatly. He had an easy one 
in the llth, which As es moment, then flew toward him. 
He was lucky on his 21st; it was a fast left-quarterer from No. 2, 
hard hit, but skimming along fast when it struck the wire boun- 
dary fence and fell inside, where the dog gathered it. The 22d 
was hard hit, but refused to stop. The 26th and 27th were swift 
left-quarterers, which were neatly stopped. His 29th, though 
killed, was helped over the wire by the dog, though an incomer. 
His 37th, a swift, circling, low-flying incomer from No. 4, which 
managed to escape. His 40th san 42d were very swift left-quarter- 
ers, which he stopped in masterly style. His 65th was an easy 
incomer, which he killed, but lost. His 81st was a swift bird 
from No. 5, starting as a right-driver, then turned to the left and 
circled toward the score, getting over the boundary, though hard 
hit. His 89th, from No. 2, was a notably swift bird of swift ones, 
and was of the kind which are hard to kill, be the shooter whom 
he may be. His 94th was still harder and swifter, if such is 
possible. His 97th was called, and the one which followed it was 
of the swiftest, but was neatly stopped. His 99th was a twisting 
quarterer from No. 2, swift and fast, as it sped toward the horizon. 
a last 25 contained many more really hard birds than the pre- 
ceding 75. 
In is first 25 he drew Nos. 4 and 5 traps, which were far the 
easiest, 15 times; Nos. 1 and 2, the hardest, he drew but 7 times. 
In his second 25 he drew Nos. 4 and 5 13 times, and Nos. 1 and 2 
9 times. In his third 25 Nos. 4 and 5 15 times; Nos. 1 and 2 9 
times. In his fourth 25 Nos. 4 and 5 14 times; Nos. 1 and 2 11 
times. Thus all told he drew Nos. 4 and 5 57 times; Nos. 1 and 2 
36 times; No. 3 7 times. 


R. A, Welch. 


Mr. R. A. Welch had by far a harder lot of birds from start 
to finish than had his team mate, and had more birds from the 
most difficult traps, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. His 4 were hot left-quarterers 
from Nos. 3 and 1. His 6th and 7th were corkers, the former a 
twister, strong and swift; the latter a very fast left-quarterer; 
both were neatly grassed. His 12th started off to the right from 
No. 5, then swung quickly in_toward the score, and felk dead. 
His 17th was a swiit bird from No. 1, speeding off to the left, and 
was missed, as was his 18th, a towering incomer from the same 
trap. He pulled out with two misses in his first 25. His second 
25 were a hard lot of fast birds, with all kinds or flights. His 28th 
was an active twister from No. 2, which scurried down wind 
out of bounds. His first 5 in the second 25 were a hot lot, and 
he lost 3 of them. His 34th and 35th were strong, swift birds, 
with difficult flights. His 43d, a towering left-quarterer, died out 
of bounds, just over the wire. The remainder of his 50 were beau- 
tifully killed, most of them with one barrel. His third 25 were 
a rare lot, but some of the misses were not on the hardest birds. 
However, the 74th and 75th were hunimers, starting straightaway, 
but uickly turning down wind. His 76th, a — incomer, 
fell dead just over the we, see was a bit of hard luck. His 
th started from No. 1 swiftly down wind in a circle, and was 
an excusable miss. His 80th started wildly from No. 3 straighta- 


° circled to the right, coming in, and was neatl ones. 
His Sa we a towering driver, hard hit, which socked jong 
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and just managed to clear the wire. His. 97th was a hot left- 
driver, which carried the shot out of bounds. Many other most 
difficult kills were made by him. Of his 24 lost 9 were dead 
out. At the score he adjusted himself quickly, asked “Are you 
ready?” and after the reply almost immediately called “pull.’ 
C. S. Guthrie. 
Mr. C. S. Guthrie started in well, killin 
25, though lucky in drawing Nos. 4 and 5 14 times. His 4th, 
though lost, was hard hit with both shots. He had hard luck on 
his 13th, which fell within bounds, but was lost out. His 14th, 
a_ swift left-quarterer, down wind, was missed. He dropped his 
16th with his second barrel just within the boundary. His 20 
was a swift quarterer, which escaped. His 28th was a very swift 
driver. His 30th towered as it flew, and saved itself. His 34th was 
a corker, and was beyond the limits about the time the second 
barrel was fired. His 41st bird seemed to have a feather tangled 
in the trap, which made it whirl and tumble about. It was called 
and proved to be an active tumbler, as it went flying and tumbling 
over the boundary line, as the trapper ran out to fill the trap. 
His 47th and 50th escaped with little damage, as did also his 5ilst 
and 52d. A long second-barrel kill stopped his 53d. His 56th 
was hard hit with each barrel, and fell dead high out of the air 
beyond the fence. His 68th was also hard hit, but it kept flying 
thitherward. His 72d flew low and swift down wind from No. 
1 trap, and was hit with each barrel. It pitched before it reached 
the boundary, striking the wire fence, and died in bounds. He 
had hard luck with his 94th, which rose as the dog reached it, and 


—- At the score he adjusted his gun quickly, and he was 
quickly ready for the shot, 


Capt. A. W. Money. 


Capt. Men drew some very hard birds at the very start. His 
3d was so swift and the wind so strong that, though killed quickly, 
it went over the wire before it fell. His 19th was a very fast 
incoming towerer to the right, hit each time, but escaped. The 
19th seemed to be an easy bird, a right rising incomer, which the 
a ordinarily kills with ease. he 20th was lightly touched, 
and the 27th, hot left driver, also escaped. The 45th bird was 
spectacular. It was a fast straightaway, hit lightly with the first 
barrel, then climbing: up_straight 40 or 50ft., was again lightly 
hit, but refused to stop. His 54th was a hot left-quarterer from No. 
5, stopped with a most skillful second shot near the boundary. His 
67th was a very swift left-quarterer from No. 1, which, killed in the 
air, was carried out by the wind. His 68th and 69th were apparently 
untouched. His 70th, a left-quartering driver, was papaal in mas- 
terly fashion. His 72d and 73d were apparently not more than or- 
dinarily difficult. His 81st, a hot left driver, waS stopped just within 
bounds with an extremely long second. His 84th was a similar shot, 
His 85th was erratic and swift of flight, and died out. The Captain 
clesed his 100 with 70 kills and 6 dead out. 

McAlpin used a Purdy hammerless, 714lbs., Winchester Leader 
Shells, 48grs. Schultze powder and 1%40z. No. 6 chilled shot, factory- 


loaded. 
Welch used a Parker hammer gun, Tibs. 1l5oz., 3'4drs. of 
shot, U. M. C. shells, 


Schultze powder, 1%oz. No. 7 chilled 
factory-loaded. 

Guthrie used a Scott, just under 8lbs. in weight, Von Lengerke 
& Detmold special U. M. C. green shells, 50grs. Schultze powder 
and 1%o0z. No. 7 chilled shot. 

Capt. Money used a Greener gun, ibs. 140z., U. M. C. trap 
— 50grs. of American E. C. powder, 1%0z. of No. 7 chilled 
shot. 

All stood at 30yds. 

Mr. Edward Banks ably refereed the match. 

The numbers of the traps which each shooter drew are as follows: 


No. 1. No. 2. _ 3. No. 4. No. 5. 


21 out of his first 


MRE oc vocas oe ia cvencee vs 16 20 26 31 

Welch ..cccccccccscsccccccccccvece 17 12 22 24 25 

IE Saul pape Tne vecaccneansonen 17 ll 15 26 21 

MEOREY cocicccccsesccctcccesccsoece 25 14 19 7 25 
The scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
44455214413854341355441 
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The match began at 11:20. The 25th round ended at 12:16. The 
second 25 ended at 1:11. The third 25 at 2:29. The match ended 
at 3:25. An intermission of twenty minutes was taken for lunch. 
Several miss-and-outs were shot after the match. 

Among the distinguished visitors were Walter W. Watrous, 
Herbert M. Harriman, E. D. Fulford, Foxhall P. Keene, E. S. 
Thompson, Elmer E. Shaner, Gen. Anson G. McCook, Isaac Eckert, 
of Reading; James A. Welch, W. F. Hoyt, August Loeing, 
Lewis Harrison, J. S. S. Remsen, Edward Taylor and W. Fred 


Quimby. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Jan. _28.—There was quite a good attendance at the Brooklyn 
Gun Club’s monthly handicap shoot. Mr. J. R. Hull, of Parker 
Brothers, was a visitor, though not shooting in his usual good 
form. The ay aes heavily overcast, and the light dull and dark. 
Remsen was high in the club shoot with 45, and securing all 
his handicap birds, made 49. Messrs. Douglas and Wood did not 
shoot their handicaps. 

The conditions were 50 targets, handicap, $1 entrance: 


Remsen, 4... LOMOMMJO1U IONIAN 1101145 

aa aes 
11100 11114110110101111000011111111110111111011111—39 * 
1100110100111 110111010011111111101111111111000111—37 


11010 
*Asmus, 8... .0000111100100001111011111001110111100000110001 


0011 
Waters, 7.... -01111111101111111011111000110301100111111111110101—38 


Harrison, 5.. 


Billings, 5... 


99 


Amend, 8. ....10100111011110111111119111111011111111111011101001—40 
01110110 — 545 
*G Wood, 15. 11011101011111111110101101100101011011111101101000 


Douglas... ..01111101011111011110111011011110001111100101101111 
* Did not shoot handicap. 


+ Guest. 
Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 24.—Despite the bad weather there was a 
strong attendance of shooters: 
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Total. Points. 
bp) POI, Meta esudech cue vetecscasaakacedee 2120012200— 6 7 
A Belden, iss Ure cs dna ywndadeciaedenanete 1111012211— 9 614 
MII BY bist bint cs cd esindce sede casident 2222212220— 9 7 
ie Oe PUM a a0 44 vo cdneclucceaweda Gn 2221222*20— 8 7 
© [Ee GRMN Diteiccescceavscrtinece ---2010100100— 4 5 
J, Himmelsbach, 28.......... -1120211211— 9 7 
E Steffens, 28..... .. -*10*021101— 5 6 
Cy I aS Ls ow vac lad udeuendacevade 21*2201201— 7 6% 
DD ME MR Cae chore dives iwrcoesguneecact 0200*10022— 4 4 
A ME ara wig oa Sac dslanccde sos bo ecen 1*20*11112— 7 5g 
DR Maas oi gcceduatscgedadesees edad es 0000102022— 4 5S 
Bs WROER, Deeds sc ccavewesieversscdsmcscesesecs ne 0120022220— 6 7 
SM ed caccmacaesassnddceneciausela cane 2220021000— 5 7 
Re NE MEE aaa tase decd dceneans videuscetae 2*2*202221— 7 5 
NG I ik ccee a evieda'ctdesapacccds newue 02*1020101— 5 7 
ME I Bids ce cinccasesimnnss Stes tpatsas 2212222022— 9 7 
MME Moe cacvacasectesyctswcecseuate 02210102*2— 6 5 
L T Muench, 28........... . ..1010012022— 6 5% 
H Carrel, 28...7 . .. .0200202002— 4 5 
Wh RS Bia wig ons cone sd vauieet was ecnsans 0*00000002— 1 4 


Peale Aeceetd 0112011000— 5 5% 


DE MR bcc adcxene sda divetawedslnecen 2212102212— 9 6% 
ot. ES SDUGUPSIN Ee eeeSacivudeneteenee 2002020002— 4 4% 
DT In atgcrsvcogcuscnsedencesedevedared 2210011200— 6 4 
RIN Ms sos as dosncaccccecnasaqnecendcaes 22*0210111— 7 614 
J Quinn, 28.. . 0212121012— 8 614 
pe SS ae . .12122*0011— 7 5 
LS er ree . 0000010000— 1 4 
ME INN Oils ohn dicvcciee sags cicdsecesicanwes 2220222222— 9 7 
Tecan cade ea anga die weamex ieee 1121000210— 6 5 
i NEES Dectircsay cacqecdénecencedaeaved 2220110220— 7 4 
EN las he cid ccvds were sasuadeedetss 2220211210— 8 64 
INE, MNS s cardincekoricdeathbecreseued 0210110102— 6 6 
Pe NINE MEO ie Ccccecciasdcdneatandersexes 2022121122— 9 7 
I eins csv dc d05Se ndadorccsvadectauees 0110120211— 7 : 


I RN PI ie Wie cade da avessascisigadcuwacabasd 2020200100— 4 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 21.—Herewith are the 
Side Gun Club, made to-day: 





scores of the South 





Events: 23 45 67 8 9101112 
Feigenspan §87998.978 67 
PM aecpecrvctwiastemeseercechesd © BS GG cares ds wo ce ce 
2 a 771006798 8488 
BIE aie Cais icaccces 68448835355 
Norton, ..... eas © 2 rere a we 
Tuttell i 2 Peers des 
as cd ses cacedesnnvcdcecdacad a6 a0 @s 8108989578 
Furgueson 4577393 .$.. 
Cummings i Peers ott wan 
SIGs nadine cnaeelincsketeceuee Wes te oe, wd SF F.4& 6 Gn a 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 27.—The club shoot at 10 live birds, point 
handicap, 28yds. rise, took place on the club grounds to-day. 
Woods and Geoffery were the only ones to go straight. 

*R Woods ......... 2111211222—10 Dr Mulvaney, 6....2110122022— 8 
E A Geoffery, 7....1222112122—10 F Perment, 6....... *212022212— 8 
H C Larkey, 7..... 111*212222— 9 H Reiboldt; 6...... 0210222222— 8 


PA Se - Cis scses 1112111101— 9 W Hassinger, 7....1120121022— 8 
BE COR, Fecccscsec 1110211212— 9 E Waldman, 5..... 2102100112— 7 
3 3) eee 1202211122— 9 J C Young, 7...... 0211100022— 6 
y Fischer,. 6.5... 2211011212— 9 *H Durr ........... 0122200202— 6 
T Leuthauser, 7...1202221222—-9 Dr G Hudson, 7..1*0*0212*1— 5 
L Schortemeier, 7.2112*22202— 8 *H Pape .......... 0020012202— 5 
B Clinchard, 5.....2212102022— 8 *W Ferguson, Jr..2002200012— 5 


T H Richards, 6..21*2220212— 8 
* J H Moore...... 1001112112— 8 
* Guests. 


Sweep, 5 birds, $2: 


U F Bender, 7..... 1011010 w 





Dr Mulvaney ........... 11122—§ 1 Woods *.....ccccsccsceces 
WO: heceavacedinencuned 12122—5 Waldman .............00 
BMRROE sg sccccerstecscescan BIGGS DUET Kc cccccocceseccas 
oe ere 122014 Dr Hudson 
Schortemeier ...........: SEE WUGMEN -ccccesnsccecxcoeses 
UN gb ciecice wavevanaceus 2212*—4 


Trap at Singac. 
Jan. 25.—There were five competitors in the main event at Bunn’s 
grounds, Singac, N. J., to-day. Lee and Harrison divided on 24. 
No. 4 was a miss-and-out between Morfey, Harrison, Moffat and 


Wright. The former two divided on the 14th round. In event 
No. 3 Lee stood at 27yds.: 
No. 1. No. 3. 
PNG I 5236 sada cactavanewexksuacas 2202210211— 8 1122*11112— 9 
WOME Mack cntecntcsencendesviceses’ *222212*22— 8 2222222222—16 
SENG Mari cachaccenedeecswauds 2222122120— 9 1111211111—10 
LG, DD issncsescscssecusesdecsocscccsed 0011221111— 8 021012011*— 6 
Pi CR Teac ais ceitens ccncesend 1212102221— 9k. ce eee eee 
WRONG ie hs cpcmienccsrcccdececcvscka mtsnudene 2222122222—10 
No. 2, handicap, 25 live birds: 
PRG NID a iadh 0x 68dh decovdesacéetavaduas 222122222121 2200222222121—23 


COLE Mii ai seve ta sndnicsnensecaicgedcaeile 2212212121212111021111221—24 
POON OO) edcoieicverrsneccbdtcncesees -221010211222212*112122012—21 
BEaPFISOH, SB occ cecesccuscceve 211211011112121212212122—24 
Bh Te BUR Derive sv cciicaseceustesavane -01220121111222*21*1222212—20 


Trap at Belvidere. 









Belvidere, N. J., Jan. 26.—A live-bird shoot was held here 
to-day. The events were sweepstakes, two moneys: 
No. 1. Vo. 2. No. 3. 

WE 55 0.040% s hans sannevadewetsuenduets 12210—4 20002—2 2 
H Boardman .... ~~ . -20010—2 20012—3 12 
Cc Cole witumeeaae . .01100—2 02202—3 0 
Baise? ...0c000. 12011—4 01000—1 0 

(; Boardman .22212—5 00102—2 12 
WIN aa cicescnczavecdcbentvaess 10010—2 11001—3 2 

De SI as éokdcdcd aumesodshecue tad. Maen 010001 

Gr NN oes 5 Wea wins dteedapaes ‘naaee 10000—1 


In the shoot-off of No. 1 Heffe won on the first round. No. 3 
was miss-and-out. 


Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Come early and avoid the rush might be appropriate when it 
comes to claiming dates for this season. Therefore, on behalf of 
the above association I wish to claim July 18-20 as the date for the 
holding of its ninth annual meeting and tournament. Little Rock 
is the place where this event is to take place. It is our intention 
to conduct this shoot on much the same lines that the two previous 
ones were run, namely, there will be added money, Rose system 
and short events. The sum of money that we will add cannot be 
definitely stated now, though we hope to make it $500. The pros- 
pects for a successful trap-shooting tournament was never more 
flattering. There is much new additional interest aroused even 
at so early a date, so that in all probability there will be many new 
faces seen at the traps here during the coming summer. 


Paut R. Litzxe. 








St. Louis Traps. 


Littte Rock, Ark., Jan. 27.—A few of the local shooters and 
two visitors—Mr. W. W. Peabody, Jr., and W. H. Settle, of Cin- 
cinnati, Coser’ out to Dupont Park on Jan.19 to have a shy 
at the pigeons. hree 10-bird sweeps were shot, in which Dr 
Smith, the local crack, and Mr. Peabody carried off the honors. — 


Peabody ........:++ 2122222222—10 2212010221 8 2211221129 9 
Linkingbrink ....... 2122121101 9 11120202207  2220220212— 8 
Smith ......-.-.eeees '2122201111— 9 1222210112 9 111221111119 
Cunningham ........ 220102*221— 7 °2022000012— 5 0222290120— 






Kinny cccrccevecssees eovvsesee 


100 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, Worcester, 
Mass., to take place Feb. 22, is now ready for distribution. There 
are twelve events at targets, no handicaps and nobody ed. 
There are five events at 10 targets, 70 cents entrance; one at 5 
pairs, $1.20 entrance; three at 15, $1.30 entrance; two at 20, $1.40 
entrance; angles regular, unknown and reverse. The seventh 
event is the team race for the Shooting and Fishing trophy, 50 
targets per man, of which 30 are singles, expert rules, an 
pairs, entrance $3, between the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club and 
the Boston Shooting Association. Shooting commences at 9:30; 
regular programme at 10:30. Take Greendale electric cars for 
grounds, and stop off at Huntington avenue. Guns and am- 
munition sent care of Mr. A. W. Walls will be delivered at-the 
grounds free. 


Under date of Jan. 28 Mr. C. H. Manahan, of South River, N. Je 
writes us as follows: “There will be a 100-live-birl match on the 
ounds of the Middlesex Gun Club, this place, on Feb. 4, at 
730 P. M., between John C. Belloff, 28yds., and at Bunk, 
S0yds., both of New Brunswick. If stormy, the shoot will be post- 
oned till Feb. 8, at 1:30 P. M. On Lincoln’s Birthday, Monday, 
eb. 13, there will be sweepstake Soe all dey: The principal 
event will be a 15-bird handicap, 33 to 2byds., entrance, birds 
extra, at 1:30 P. M. Prizes will be given to the two high guns 
in this event. Stages will meet all trolleys from New Brunswick 
at Tanner’s Corners on days of both shoots.” 


Mr. John G. Smith, president Iowa State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, under date of Jan. 23 writes us as 
follows: “The meeting of the Association will he held at Algona, 
Ia., on May 23-25. We have a very ares gun club in Algona, 
and the boys are already at work. e expect to make this one 
of the great meetings of 1899. We have fine ,grounds close to 
town, where we can shoot, rain or shine.” 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, 
returned to Pittsburg, Pa., after a visit of some days in New 
York, where he had been some days attending to matters concern- 
ing the Grand American Handicap. He was quite sanguine over 
the prospects of the greatest of America’s shooting events, as in- 
deed he well might be, for every indication points toward a most 
complete success. 

The tournament of the Sportsmen’s Association, the programme 
of which is published elsewhere in our columns, offers shooting op- 
portunities for visiting sportsmen under the most unique con- 
ditions. To shoot in competition on the roof of Madison Square 
Garden is an opportunity never offered before. The programme 
in itself is most attractive, and considering the quality, prestige, 
etc., is inexpensive. 

There is rumor of a match between Councilman John Heflich, 
of West Hoboken, and Mr. Al Heritage, of Jersey City, for a 
supper and the price of the birds. On the same day the tie 
between Messrs. Henry Heflich and John H. Outwater at 25 
live birds will be shot off. This was a result of a match at 25 
live birds between Messrs. Harms, Heflich and Outwater, who 
killed respectively 20, 21 and 21. 

The programme of the all-day target shoot of the Lyndhurst 
Shooting Association, Lyndhurst, N. J., has eight events at 15 
targets, $1 entrance; one at 25 targets, $1.50 entrance. The fifth 
event is the State championship, the E C cup contest. The 
grounds can be reached in thirty minutes from New York either 
by the Erie to Rutherford, or D., L. & W. to Lyndhurst. 


John Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, is gradually 
perfecting the details of his forthcoming live-bird invitation shoot, 
to take place on Tom Morfey’s grounds at Lyndhurst, some time 
this month. No doubt it will be on the lines which Mr. Wright 
always observes, that is the most sport with the least expense to 
the shooters. 


There was a little shooting at Elkwood Park on Jan. 27, con- 
sisting of five 4-bird short sweeps and a miss-and-out. Charles 
Woolley killed straight and won in the first a Woolley and 
Daly divided the second. Woolley, Daly and Wood divided the 
third, and Woolley won the fourth alone. In the miss-and-out 
he won on the first round. 


Owing to the contest for the E C cup and target tournament 
next Saturday, at Lyndhurst, N: J., the Boiling Springs Gun 
Club has postponed its monthly shoot from Feb. 4 to Feb. 11. 
The Brooklyn Gun Club, to avoid conflicting then with Boiling 
Spring Gun Club’s date, has postponed its monthly shoot from 
Feb. 11 to Feb. 18. 


On Saturday of this week the E. C. cup, emblematic of the 
championship of the State of New Jersey, will be contested, on 
the grounds of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association. Mr. T. Ww. 
Morfey, the present holder, will defend it against Capt. A. Ww. 
Money, with what success no one at present can tell. 


Some members of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club take quite 
kindly to live-bird shooting, as shown by some of the good scores 
made recently. No doubt other clubs are waking up to the im- 
portance and pleasure of this branch of sport, and perhaps also 
with an eye to representation in the Grand American Handicap. 


Mr. J. R. Hull, of Parker Brothers, Meriden, Conn., was a 
visitor ‘at the Brooklyn Gun Club shoot last Saturday. He has 
taken up live-bird shooting somewhat. His skill is quite equal 
to the demands of this branch of sport, so that he is of that rare 
class of shooters skillful on both targets and live birds. 


Mr. Ed Taylor, the ballistic expert of the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co., in discussing the best manner of illustrating the 
varied flight of the birds at Carteret last week, gravely said 
that the figures on a Chinese laundry bill would give about the 
best idea of the flights that it was possible to convey. 

The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club, of Rockaway Park, Rockaway 
Beach, L. I., will shoot a_team match with the Hudson Gun 
Club, of Jersey City, J., mext Monday. Trains leave the 
foot of East Thirty-fourth street, Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, sta- 
tion of the L. I. z. R. at 9 and 11 o’clock A. M. 


The Dansville Gun Club, Dansville, N. Y., has arranged a 
series of shoots for a badge, the contests to be handicap events, 

Mr. Erskine H. Lott, on the totals for the month, won the 
January cup of the Crescent A. C. 


. . Heikes left for his home, Dayton, O., on Friday 
cece He will return East about March 1 and make an 
extended visit in New York and vicinity. 

fixed for holding the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s 
a ees tournament i. been changed from May 16-19 to 
May 30 to June 2, inclusive. 

Mr. Thomas P. Hicks, who is the holder of the Chicago chal- 
lenge trophy, has been challenged in due form by Mr. Silas 
Palmer, to compete for it. 

The Soo Gun Club, of Sioux City, Ia., has claimed June 7 to 9 
inclusive as dates for its fifth annual amateur tournament. 

The Fremont Gun Club, Fremont a, will hold an all-day 


shoot on live birds and targets, cn Feb. 22. 
Bernarp WATERS. 


St. Paul Gun Club. 


St. Paut, Minn., Jan. 28—Under date of Jan. 28 Mr. H. C. 
Lawrence, secretary of the St. Paul Gun Club, writes us as fol- 
lows: “The inclosed newspaper clipping will demonstrate to the 
shooting fraternity in Minnesota that in the future live birds may 
be shot at the traps without further interference from the humane 
society.” ra z : 

A few excerpts, taken from the clipping mentioned, are given 
herewith: Posces . 

“It is more humane to kill pigeons by shooting them than to 
wring their necks or to cut their heads off.” That is what John 
A. Moak, special humane officer of the St. Paul Society for -the 
Prevention of Cruelty, said yesterday after wencesing. at the 
State fair grounds the january live-bird shoot of the St. Paul Gun 
Ch 


u > . . 

Officer Moak, Charles Steele, a former president of the society, 
and Michael Shorn, a policeman, were present to see for them- 
selves if the sport of pigeon shooting from traps was really brutal, 
and to make arrests if warranted. : i 

About thirty well-known trap experts of the Twin Cities con- 
gregated in the snowstorm at 11 o'clock to take part in the first 
shoot held in many a day by the St. Paul Club. The storm pos- 
sessed few if any drawbacks to the hardy little band. Willing 
hands shoveled the snow away from the traps and the shooting 
box, and in a short time the sportsmen and Mrs. S. S. Johnston 
of Minneapolis, the only woman present to cipate, were 
ready for business. Catamaran, one of the standbys of the club 
was the first to burn powder. He was made No. 1 in the initi 
event, which was a sweepstake at 10 birds, unknown traps, and 

ds. rise. ; c 
7 tamaran explained that he did not desire to lead off for any 
selfish motive, but to protect his friends from atoet, & =, had to 
be made to satisfy the law. When the veteran ied “Pull!” a 


ne 


FOREST AND STREAM... 


slate-colored towerer whirled skyward from the center trap. 
sportsman’s formidable ing fowling piece instantly was 
vated to an angle of 35 There were two reports, 
following the other almost instantly. The first barrel resulted 
Genes. the tail feathers from the guy pigeon, while 
second did the “business,” as an old d ex it to 
eager spectators. The shot was a fine one. e bird 
almost instantly--was dead, in fact, when it reached the ground. 

Officer Moak’s eyes po with the keen appreciation of a 
genuine sportsman as he ejaculated, “No cruelty there!” 
~ contest _ resumed without interruption, about 200 pigeons 

ing grassed. 
Only two birds escaped, and according to Officer Meak, “they 
were not touched.” e stood behind the participants as 
faced the rape and took especial pains to note what happen 
each bird, is colleagues were equally vigilant, and when the 
shooting was over they were equally positive with Mr. Moak that 
despité afl that has been said against it, live-bird shooting is not 
at all cruel. Mr. Moak 
him when he left for home. 

Sweepstakes on live birds: 

First event—A sweepstakes, $2.50 entrance, divided into three 
prizes: 28yds. rise, S0yds. boundary, 10 live birds each: 

seeun seseeeeedeeel22222—10 Hirsch 
gd Mrs. Tohamen 


10 Gogel 
9 CA Gill... 
— 9 Newman. 


First money was divided between French, Holt and Morrison; 
ome between Catamaran, Parker and Hirschy; third went to 

ogel. 

Second event—Sweepstakes, $2.50 entrance, divided into three 
prizes: 5 live birds each, 28yds. rise, S0yds. boundary. First 
money,was divided between Smith, Jones and Jaffrey; second be- 
tween Fonda, Perkins and Devereaux; third between Countryman 
and Folds. 

Sweepstakes on targets: 


Events: 
Targets: 
Morrison 
French 
Gogel 
Dr Wood ... 
Hirschy 
Catamaran ... 


Events: 
Targets: 


Madison Square Garden Tournament. 


A synopsts of the programme for the target tournament on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden, March 2-15, under the auspices 
of the Sportsmen’s Association, is as follows: 

This tournament is under the direct supervision of Mr. Elmer E. 
Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association. Mr. Shaner will be 
assisted by a committee composed of Messrs. U. M. C. Thomas, B. 
Waters and Edward Banks. 

The intention is to hold an inanimate target tournament during 
the entire two weeks of the Sportsmen’s Exposition, the scene 
of the tournament being the roof of the Madison Square Garden 
itself, which will be so arranged as to represent an actual tourna- 
ment field. While the —y itself is decidedly original, and while 
the scheme is one that has presented many difficulties, everything 
now seems to be working smoothly, and there is every assurance 
that Mr. Shaner and his assistants will make a thorough success 
of the affair. 

The programme will not be an elaborate one. There will be but 
two main events, with minor attractions as side issues. 

_The chief feature of the programme is the Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion inanimate target championship. This contest will be carried 
on throughout the entire tournament, the climax being arrived at 
on the last day of the shoot. It is proposed that contestants for 
the honor of competing for the championship and the trophies of- 
fered in this event shall “qualify” for such honor. In other words, 
shooters will have to classify themselves in the following manner: 
For qualifying in the championship event, shooters will be re- 
quired to make records on 100 targets, the twenty or twenty-five 
men having the highest totals to their credit at the close of the 
last day but one of the tournament will be entitled to compete 
on the last day of the tournament in the 100-target event that 
will decide the disposition of championship honors and trophies. 
No ome man can claim more than one total, so that there will be 
twenty or twenty-five men (as may be agreed upon by the manage- 
ment) who will be eligible for the final competition. The trophies 
will be worth winning, not only for their intrinsic merit, but also 
because the winners will have beaten some of the best shots in the 
country. 

Another special feature will be what is known as the continuous 
match. This contest will be for trophies to be given to the shooters 
making the longest straight runs in the competition. No runs 
made outside this competition will be allowed to count. Nothing 
will be recorded save scores made in this competition. This is a 
thorough novelty and should be a popular contest with the 
shooters. : 

As in the qualifying contests for the championship event, re- 
entries will be unlimited, but only one score will be allowed to 
count for each shooter. 

The management also proposes to donote medals or badges, or 
other suitable trophies, for distribution as follows: The shooter 
making the highest score on any one day in the qualifying con- 
test for the championship will receive a prize. also will the 
shooter who on any one day makes the longest straight run in 
the Continuous match, 

Shooting will be carried on from 11 A. M. until 5 P. M. each 
day that the Exposition is open. The first two hours—that is, 
from 11 A. M. to 1 P. M.—will be given up to those who desire 
to take ng in the continuous match. From I to 8, the qualifying 
rounds for the championship contest will be carried on — day 
to day. From 3 to 5, the traps will be devoted to sweepstake 
shooting, special matches, or other attractions, as may be arranged 
from time to time by the management. ; 

At first sight, it may seem absurd to think of holding an inani- 
mate target tournament on the roof of Madison Square Garden, 
but ‘the Garden covers a large area, and measurements have been 
made, proving that the scheme is perfectly feasible. As to how the 
shoot will be carried on, the best advice that can be given is: 
re until the Exposition opens, and then go and see how it is 

one, 


Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Association. 


Mr. H. B. Corttns, the efficient secretary of this sturdy shooting 
organization, wrote me that matters were progressing very nicely 
for their approaching tournament in May. ¢ inducements, he 
states, will as usual be of a substantial nature, their intentions 
being to add from $300 to $500 per day at this shoot. This event 
has for several qonre been one of the best that is offered to the 
shooters of the West and South, so it is safe to say that the St. 
Louis apace will maintain the customary high standard estab- 
lished for this Association by their Kansas City brethren. The 
cétrflict of dates with the Pennsylvania Association is to be re- 

d, but the Missouri organization is in no way responsible 
or this, as they have for some time held their meetings the third 
Mt in May, and in my reports of these tournaments I have 
al sS mentioned that this organization claimed the same dates 
for each succeeding year. On the other hand, the Pennsylvania 
Association has varied its dates from April to October within 
the past six years. It appears to me that this might be obviat 
for it is highly probable that there are some shooters who woul 
like to participate in both of these events. If you are making a 
slate for this season, just put the Missouri shoot on it, for it will 
certainly be one of the 


The Daddy at Practice. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

After. defeating Fulford, who had challenged him for the E C 
cup, the Daddy of ’em all wended his way to the Nutmeg State 
in order to familiarize himself with the products of the ammuni- 
tion company that honors Bri 
sulting with U. M. C. Thomas, 
he and Hallowell repaired to th 
of the gun and the “spat” of 
the choruses of “My eye, s 
such a spatter?” etc., until the Bald Eagle was 
“Well, f _ the best load — went out of m 

e of the it was deci to adjourn 
Bridgeport fa ub on the following 
way the now_famous “Heikes * 
sented itself, J. J. Hallowell was 
and sacrifi as the first victim, 


carried a bunch of fat pigeons away with. 


[Fee. 4, 1899. 


day cearted tn, with sienty of tntiontions of 's sale end 
never wavered from its purpose, as d the shooting fell 
in torrents, and were ied through 
Notwithstanding this draw with the aid of an umbrella in 
hands of U. M. C. Thomas an Arizona sombrero on the head 
of Hallowell, both contestants managed to keep in a humor 
and shot as well as they knew how, considering the fact that the 
tibs of the guns were raised about a quarter of an inch by the 
rain drops. 

¢ first 25 seemed to fly right into the Heikes load, and were 
all scored dead; Hallowell, however, allowed two sone to land 
in the grass. Result, first quarter: Heikes 25, Hallowell 23. 

More rain, more shooting. es failed to connect with his 9th 
target in the second quarter, and Hallowell lost his 23d, so tre 50 
left Heikes with 49 and Hallowell 47. This state of things did not 
sujt . ——. at all, of Saw he proceeded’ = it dis- 
tance between himself and his competitor. argument he pro- 
duced was Corey convincing, as on the finish he had -ne- 
gotiated exactly out of the 100, while Hallowell was trailing 
along with only 94. 

The members of the club did everything in their power to make it 
pleasant for the visitors, despite the rain, and U. M. C. Tho 
president; Secretary Thorpe and Messrs. Bradley, Hurd, Miller 
others, deserve special mention for their untiring efforts. 

The members of the club present united in expressing most 
emphatically their opinions that the Bald Eagle would be heard to 
scream both long and loudly this year in the use of his new bow 
and arrows. OBSERVER. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Jan. 28.—The score of the Garden City Gun 
Club’s handicap, medal and merchandise shoot at Watson’s Park 
is given below. In the shoot-off for first Dr. Carson won the 
diamond medal. The 10s divided merchandise and first money. 
The 9s divided merchandise and money. Shorthaul and Parker 
won merchandise and money in the 8s. Von Lengerke and 
Plumber divided on 7, while Stannard in shoot-off won; merchan- 
dise allotted to the 6s: 

Levi 2012210202100— 8 Ehlers . 
Von Lengerke. .2202220012 —7 Barto.... 
Bissell -12011222212 —10 Plumber 
-122102122102 —10 Peters .. 
02022222222 —9 Johnson ... 
—8 _ Stannard 
022121200012 — 8 Wiley ..... 
-2221101*112  — 9 Patterson 


Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 28—Two matches were shot at Watson’s 
Park to-day, the first a two-men team race for birds and sup- 
per between Levi and Von Lengerke on the one side against 
Amberg and Bissell on the other; Levi was to shoot at 31 birds. 

The second race was a tie on 16, 10 birds per man, for price 
of birds. The scores: 

Levi . «®202222222*02201002120200222120—20 
Von Lengerke » -222%222022222222222222222 = 
Amberg .. - -120*1. 

Bissell 2110 

Ten birds, for birds, Shorthaul and Stannard vs. Levi and 
Parker: 
Shorthaul ......2121220001— 7 
Stannard 


Bison Gun Club. 


_Burrato, N. Y:, Jan. 27.—The event of the day at the Bison 
Gun Club shoot was the race between Messrs. E. C. Burkhardt, 
of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, and Foxie, of the Bison Gun 
Club, for the Clinton Bidwell trophy. The former won by a score 
of 21 to 18. He shot 3%drs. of Hazard Blue Ribbon in U. M. C. 
factory-loaded shells: 

Foxie 

E C Burkhardt... 


Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. 


PirtssurG, Pa., Jan. 28.—Mr. Frank W. Bacon, “Secretary of the 
Reed-Hurst Gun Club, of Erie, Pa., advises me that the dates 
for holding the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association tourna- 
ment have been changed from May 16-19 to May 30-June 2, in- 
clusive. Mr. Bacon also requests me to make the announcement of 
change through the columns of the sporting press. 

ELMER Sanger, Manager. 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 22.—The followin 
regular competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Associa- 
tion at Four-Mile House, Reading Road, to-day. Conditions: 

., Off-hand, at the German ring target. Gindele won the 
ionship with a score of 231. Payne wins the Dietri 
medal, with a score of 66, for the month of January. Strickmeier 
wins the Uckotter trophy with a score of points over handi- 
for the month of January: 
hampion score: 
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scores were made in 
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Weinheimer ... 
Uckotter 
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Gindele .. 
Payne ... 
Hasenzahl 
Roberts .... 
Strickmeier 


; 


Weinheimer . 
Uckotter 
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We have The Andrew B. Hendryx Co.’s two catalogues, one 
of fishing reels and the second of bird cages. Both are illustrated 
to show each individual style. The number of reels listed is fairly 
bewildering, while there are described no fewer than the astonish- 
ing number of cages for birds and animal pets. The ears 
reels ate so well known that the beautiful catalogue is sure to 
in great demand; and as for the bird cage catalogue it is a revela- 
tion of what artistic taste and skill have been devoted to this 
—~ article of home furnishing. The catalogues will be sent 
by The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Washington. 
NEXT PAY PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day personally conducted 
tour to Washi D. C., leaves Thursday, Feb. 16. The rate, 
$14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points, include all n expenses 
during the entiré tri portation, hotel acco: and 
onal guide fees. experienced chaperon will also accompany 
the 'e 

For itineraries, tickets and full information, a: to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, Broadway, New york.” ais Broad 

"Newark, N. J.; or ad Geo. 'W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Agent, Broad Street Station, phia.—Adv. 


Owrne to ly increased busin Messrs. C. B. Mather & 
Co. are now ing to their plant at Rowley, Mass., a new build- 
ing 100ft. long. is additional space more than doubles the 
firm’s facilities. This is no doubt a og of the general prosperity 
in which all the country seems to sharing. , 





